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Behold  the  super 
sports  stadium! 


They  cost  a  small  fortune.  They’re  controversial. 

They’re  mushrooming  from  coast  to  coast.  Recently  Mayor 
Daley  announced  that  Chicago  will  have  the  “biggest  and 
best’’  ever  built. 

This  announcement  coincided  with  a  Chicago  Tribune 
series  of  articles — the  most  e.xtensive  ever  published — on 
modern  sports  stadiums.  Reporter  Jerry  Shnay  gave  Chi¬ 
cagoans  a  detailed  picture  of  the  countless  problems  of 
designing  and  building  a  major  stadium.  The  staggering 
cost.  The  intricate  financing.  The  costly  errors  of  other 
cities,  and  how  Chicago  can  avoid  them.  The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  a  multi-million  dollar  stadium 
brings  to  a  city. 

Before  Chicagoans  behold  their  own  super  stadium, 
they  have  had  a  clear-eyed  view  of  its  pros  and  cons. 

It’s  what  our  readers  have  come  to  expect  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

(flhicMO  Qfiilmne 


Drawing  the  Line  On  Porno  Ads 


THERE  ('X)MES  a  time  when  even  the  most 
open-minded  editor  must  draw  the  line. 

So  far  as  the  editors  of  the  Examiner  are  eon- 
eerned,  that  time  is  now. 

The  line  we  draw  is  against  advertising  in  onr 
columns  hy  the  dispensers  of  depraved  “entertain¬ 
ment”  offered  presently  in  more  than  two  score 
theaters  thronghont  this  area. 

We  are  not  hlnenoses.  We  do  not  seek  to  impose 
the  Puritan  ethic  on  the  eomnnmity  in  general  or  onr 
readers  in  partienlar. 

However,  we  can  no  longer  permit  onr  advertis¬ 
ing  eohnnns  to  he  e.xploited  hy  the  panderers  of 
moral  pollution. 

In  the  past,  we  have  editorialized  against  smnt, 
filth  and  ohseenity. 

We  have  (piietly  and  patiently  urged  movie 
makers  and  night  elnh  operators  to  upgrade  and 
improve  their  offerings. 

Over  the  years  we  have  refused  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  advertising  that  we  felt  exceeded 
the  hounds  of  good  taste. 

WE  SOI  (;ht  to  hase  onr  position  on  the  laws 
of  the  land  and  looked  for  gnidanee  to  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  in  the  Eros  ease,  which  fonnd  a  pro¬ 
duction  ohseene  heeanse  advertising  for  it  aiipealed  to 
the  pr»irient. 

This  approach,  though,  inereK  lanndered  the 
advertising  appearing  in  onr  eohnnns  anti  thus  tenil- 
ed  to  hide  the  slime  of  the  shows  being  presented. 

We  grudgingly  aeeejited  the  tleeision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Ca)nrt  that  “eomnnmity  standartls”  shonld 
determine  what  is  ohseene  and  what  is  not. 

.•Vfter  witnessing  the  restdts  of  this  tleeision,  we 
are  nt)w  et)nvineetl  that  et)nmnmity  stantlards  do  not 
determine  what  is  pornography.  Quite  the  contrary. 
We  helieve  the  resnlts  in  San  Eraneiseo  are  prt)of 
pt)sitive  that  proliferating  pt)rnt)graphy  creates  tle- 
hasetl  et)nnmmity  stantlartls. 


In  this  heantifnl  city,  onr  standards  sink  It)wer 
and  lt)wei. 

•  Today  we  have  mt)vie  ht)nses  sht)wing 
women  engaged  in  sexnal  acts  with  dt)gs  and  t)th- 
er  animals. 

•  Tt)day  we  have  fihn.s  sht)wing  grt)nps  t)f 
perverts  performing  vile  acts  that  must  demt)ralize 
ht)mt)sexnals  wht)  are  fighting  for  acceptance  in 
t)nr  et)iuplex  st)eiety. 

•  Totlay  we  have  fihn.s  denigrating  and  dis¬ 
gracing  the  tlignity  of  wt)manht)od  and  mt)ther- 
ht)t)tl  as  prt)stitntes  perform  sordid  acts  that  defy 
tleseriptit)!!. 

•  Tt)tlay  we  have  films  sht)wing  yt)nng  girls 
being  beaten,  raped  and  defiled  in  sexnal  ahera- 
tions  practiced  only  hy  those  with  maniacal  or 
criminal  minds. 

.•\s  eomnnmity  standards  have  fallen,  onr  crime 
rates  soared.  The  score  of  rape  cases,  drug  cases, 
bodily  assanlt  and  juvenile  delimpiency  are  higher 
than  ever.  And  going  higher. 

San  Francisco  is  fast  gaining  international  disre¬ 
pute  as  the  smnt  capital  of  the  world. 

•  Do  not  he  confused.  We  are  not  discussing  the 
relaxed  standards  of  some  movies  produced  hy  large 
studios.  While  we  do  not  endorse  many  of  the  acts 
and  attitudes  that  are  labeled  sophisticated  in  to¬ 
day’s  age  of  social  permissiveness,  we  are  not  in  this 
stance  referring  to  sneh  movies  and  plays. 

WE  ARE  denonneing  the  hard  core  pornogra¬ 
phy  that  tlonrishes  in  all  too  many  parts  of  onr  city 
and  offers  dangerous  entrapments  for  onr  young 
people. 

We  are  denonneing  the  sexnal  depravity  on  film 
and  stage  that  can  —  and  does  —  breed  moral  pollu¬ 
tion  and  social  degeneracy 

We  shonld  have  thrown  this  ugliness  out  of  onr 
advertising  eohnnns  long  ago.  We  are  sorry  we  de¬ 
layed. 

It  is  ont  now.  .And  it  will  stay  out. 

If  this  action  on  onr  part  invites  lawsuits,  we 
will  welcome  carrying  onr  case  to  the  highest  courts 
in  the  land.  Not  only  the  Supreme  (-onrt  .  .  .  hnt  also 
the  higher  court  of  pnhlic  opinion. 


Reprinted  from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Tuesday,  December  8,  1970 


The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Midland.  Michigan  48640. 


Styrofoam  has  earned  its  letter. 

Please  spell  it  with  a  capital  S.  Styrofoam®  is  a  registered 
trademark  for  the  specific  brand  of  plastic  foam  made  only 
by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Please  type  the  capital  S  or 
mark  UC  on  proofs.  We'd  appreciate  it.  With  a  capital  A. 
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CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  CHICAGO  RADIO  STATION  may  have  a  newsman  who 
can  call  up  a  bank  being  robbed  and  talk  to  the  robber  on 
the  phone,  but  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  has  a  begin¬ 
ning  reporter  who  captured  an  armed  suspect  two  blocks  and 
ten  minutes  from  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

Reporter  Luther  Mowery,  27,  was  doing  what  comes  na¬ 
turally.  Until  four  months  ago,  he  was  a  policemen.  Cruising 
in  the  area  as  a  swing  police  reporter  he  heard  the  all  points 
alarm  on  his  staff  car  radio  including  an  accurate  description 
of  the  suspect,  who  was  thought  to  have  bounded  on  a  suburban 
bus.  Mowery  spotted  a  bus  pulling  away  from  the  downtown 
station  and,  on  what  he  termed  later  “a  policeman’s  hunch”, 
drove  in  front  of  the  bus,  grabbed  the  pistol  carried  in  the 
news  car,  and  dashed  back  to  the  bus  door.  Looking  down 
at  Mowery  from  the  front  seat  was  a  man  fitting  the  police 
description.  “Okay,  okay,  you’ve  got  me!”  the  man  shouted. 
*  ♦  * 

NEW  YE.\R  JOLLIES — Sacramento  Bee  columnist  Nancy 
Skelton  has  a  personalized  license  plate  POETIC,  and  Herb 
Caen,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  columnist,  calls  it  poetic  license. 
Then  Pat  Patterson,  society  editor  of  the  Tucumcari  Daily 
News  in  New  Mexico  has  titled  her  new  column  “Patter  Pats” 
— which  prompts  our  correspondent  in  Albuquerque  to  ask  if 
we  dare  assume  the  column  is  full  of  “pat”  answers. 

.\N  EGG  NOG  BRUNCH  was  the  holiday  gala  for  employees 
of  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press  on  Christmas  Eve.  The 
employee  publication  “Among  Ourselves”  announced  that 
brunch  and  egg  nog  would  be  served  from  10  a.m.,  adding 
there  would  be  a  bowl  of  non-alcoholic  (but  guaranteed 
equally  delicious)  “nog”  for  those  who  preferred  same.  Would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  amount  of  each  variety  consumed  in 
relation  to  how  all  deadlines  of  the  day  were  met. 

*  *  * 

LIKE  IT  IS— Tlie  St.  Maries  (Idaho)  Gazette-Record,  as 
quoted  in  Oregon  Publisher  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  has  an  answer  for  anyone  who  remarks, 
“Boy.  I  bet  that  story  really  sells  papers.”  You  wouldnt’  guess 
the  kind  of  story  that  sells  community  newspapers  best,  de¬ 
clares  the  Gazette-Record.  “Wedding  stories.”  And  there’s  the 
second-best  paperselling  story:  “Obituaries.  No  kidding.  It’s 
an  easy  way  to  let  a  lot  of  people  know  of  the  death  of  a 
person,  so  the  obituary  stories  are  frequently  clipped  and 
mailed  to  friends.  Sorry  to  disillusion  you  on  this — but  that’s 
the  way  it  really  is.” 

ODE  TO  A  NEW  COMPOSITOR  has  been  posted  from 
Jim  Wynn  of  the  news  bureau  at  McNeese  State  College  in 
Louisiana — 

TIh'v  used  to  think  that  t>p»>s 
Vi  ere  just  part  of  the  breaks. 

Until  they  hired  me.  that  is, 

1  never  make  mistcaks. 

\^hich  leads  to  a  headline  from  the  Washington  Post — 
“Storks  Mixed  in  Dull  Session.”  Sorry,  folks,  it  was  only  over 
a  stock  market  story'. 

«■  *  * 

EDITOR  OF  THE  EDITORIAL  P.\GE  of  the  Marietta 
(Ohio)  Times,  Erman  D  Southwick  has  sent  along  a  thank- 
you  and  clip  of  one  of  his  editorials  based  on  a  CATCH-lines 
story  (E  &  P,  Nov.  14)  which  related  how  a  bride-to-be  who 
had  the  wrong  impression  of  her  fiance’s  middle  name  and 
had  so  given  it  to  the  Daily  Oklahoman  decided  to  blame  “a 
typographical  error”  on  the  paper’s  part  if  the  name  could  not 
be  corrected  in  time. 

Southwick  wrote  in  his  editorial:  “A  long-held  impression  is 
that  among  the  many  public  and  personal  services  provided 
solely  by  the  newspaper  there’s  one  which  seldom  gets  men¬ 
tioned  and  generally  goes  unappreciated  (There  followed  the 
E  &  P  excerpt)  .  .  .  What  other  medium,  institution  or  enter¬ 
prise  of  any  kind  provides  you  with  this  useful  blame-bearing 
service?  You  don’t  even  have  to  ask  for  it.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JANUARY  1971 

3- 15 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  tor  State  and  Suburban  Editors. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

6- 10 — Suburban  Newspapers  Section/NNA  Workshop.  Montego  Beach 
Hotel,  Montego  Beach,  Jamaica. 

7- 9 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York  City. 

7-9 — Pennsylvania  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Copy  Editing  Seminar, 
Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

7-10 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Annual  Busi¬ 
ness  Conference.  Durham’s  Hotel  &  Motel,  Durham,  N.C. 

9-10 — Annual  Meeting  of  Computer  Users  in  Graphic  Arts.  Howard  John¬ 
son  Motor  Lodge.  Civic  Center,  330  Loyola  Ave.,  New  Orleans. 

9- 13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Sheraton-Schroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

10- 13 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association.  Hilton  Hotel.  New  York. 

11- 13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel.  Columbus. 

14-16 — Arizona  Newspaper  Association  31st  Annual  Convention.  Statler 

Hilton  Inn,  Tuscon. 

14- 16 — Virginia  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Conference/Virginia  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Newspaper  Meeting  &  Virginia  News  Photographers  Annual 
Meetng.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Arlington. 

15- 16 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Meeting.  Arlington  Hotel, 
Hot  Springs. 

17-20 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Down¬ 
town  Holiday  Inn.  Providence.  R.  I. 

17-29 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

•  9-21 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  Annual  Meeting. 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

21-23 — Kentucky  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Midtown,  Louisville. 

21-23 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

21-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Seminar.  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

21- 24 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Little  America,  Cheyenne. 

22- 23 — Texas  UPl  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Crest  Inn,  Austin. 

28-Feb.  4 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America  Midwinter  Confer¬ 
ence  &  Board  Meeting.  Palm  Springs  Spa  Hotel,  Palm  Springs,  California. 

3 1 -Feb.  12 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

4- 6 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

4-6 — Pennsylvania  Society  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn.  Harrisburg. 

11-13 — Alabama  Press  Association  Centennial  Anniversary  Convention. 
Parliament  House  Motor  Hotel,  Birmingham. 

11-13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel.  Columbus. 

19-20 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

21-23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

MARCH 

4- 9 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Paraisio-Marriott,  Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Sheraton-Dallas,  Dallas. 

10-13 — Mid  Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conf^erence,  Haddon  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

19-21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 

25-27 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C. 

APRIL 

13-16 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

MAY 

1-2 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Thruway  Hyatt  House,  Al¬ 
bany. 

1- 3 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Sales  Conference,  Hotel 
Dennis,  Atlantic  City. 

2- 8 — University  of  Missourl-Columbia  Journalism  Week.  Columbia,  Mo. 

5- 7 — INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute.  RAI  Congress  Center,  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands. 

10-12 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 
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pro  bono  publico : 

Inhumane  conditions  prevailing  in  Dauphin 
County  Prison  were  first  brought  to  public 
notice  August  1970  in  a  series  of  probing 
articles  by  Patriot-News  staff  writer,  Stuart 
Ditzen. 

Personal  interviews  with  former  inmates 
revealed  that  men  were  placed  in  solitary 
for  refusing  to  shave.  Others  who  were 
attacked  by  inmates  were  placed  in  the 
same  isolation  cell  along  with  their  attackers. 
Mental  cases  and  D.  T.  cases  were  sent  to 
the  “Hole”  without  clothing  or  bedding. 

The  death  of  a  60  year  old  man,  confined  in 
isolation  for  drunken  driving,  accellerated 
the  Patriot-News’  campaign. 

Because  a  reporter  probed— because  a  news¬ 
paper  cared— the  county  Board  of  Prison 
inspectors  announced  they  would  set 
standards  for  isolation  conditions. 

This  is  relevance. 

Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 
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ll*b*rl  U.  Brown 
Pwblithor  onJ  Editor 


Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
Jamot  Wriflit  Brown 
Publishor,  Chairman  of  tho  Board,  1912-1959 
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•  Mo.  average  not  i>aid  June  SO,  1970 — ZS.lCt 
Renewal  Rato— 72.49% 


New  Yearns  greeting 

E&rP  could  not  have  selected  a  better  Christmas  present  nor  a  more 
encouraging  greeting  for  the  New  Year  than  the  report  on  economic 
trends  in  the  newspaper  business  prepared  by  Dr.  |on  G.  Udell  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin’s  School  of  Business. 

Dr.  Udell  told  us  what  we  all  knew:  Newspapers  have  been  and 
are  a  growth  industry;  in  the  last  23  years  newspaper  employment 
increased  50%  while  the  growth  of  employment  in  all  manufacturing 
was  only  27%,;  the  average  number  of  pages  rose  from  23  to  T7,  an 
increase  of  104%,  and  the  average  number  of  news  and  editorial 
pages  increased  71%;  Newspapers  have  grown  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively  and  the  trend  is  continuing. 

Dr.  Udell  also  told  us  what  we  all  want  to  hear:  Even  though  1970 
has  not  been  a  record-breaking  year  for  newspaper  advertising  there 
will  l)e  a  substantial  increase  in  advertising  in  the  next  decade  be¬ 
cause  of  the  growing  demand  for  consumer  goods. 

In  spite  of  conflicting  speculation  by  financial  analysts  as  to 
whether  the  second  half  of  1970  will  be  better  for  business  than  the 
first  half,  or  vice  versa,  there  are  signs  that  as  far  as  the  newspaper 
business  is  concerned  the  uptrend  from  the  1970  recession  has  al¬ 
ready  started.  Retail  advertising  has  been  showing  gains  and  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  is  bouncing  back.  And,  if  the  economy  improves, 
as  those  barometers  indicate  it  will,  classified  will  follow  close  behind. 

Our  best  wishes  to  everyone  who  works  lor  a  newspaper,  or  who 
supply  goods,  services  or  equipment  to  newspapers,  for  a  healthy, 
happy  and  prosjierous  New  Year. 


Back-shop  censorship 

Protluction  workers  of  the  Loudon  Ei'cning  Standard  stop|)ed 
printing  an  edition  of  that  newspaper  because  they  disliked  an  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  dealing  with  striking  electrical  workers.  Ehe  ]ja|)er  was 
printed  when  the  editor  agreed  to  publish  the  objections  of  the  pro 
duction  workers  in  an  accompanying  letter. 

This  attempt  by  production  workers  to  edit  or  censor  the  publica¬ 
tion  for  which  they  work  will  be  criticized  widely,  and  should  be.  So 
far,  we  in  the  U.  S.  have  escaped  such  an  attempt  by  newspa|>er  em¬ 
ployes  to  censor,  or  counter,  editorial  comment  in  the  publications 
for  which  they  work,  although  there  have  been  picket  lines  around 
newspaper  plants  protesting  editorial  ojiinions. 

We  have  had,  however,  a  companion  case  or  two  in  which  printers 
have  refused  to  set  type  for  copy  which  they  charge  was  obscene  and 
pornographic.  We  can  sympathize  with  the  moral  indignation  of 
those  who  declined  to  work  on  such  text.  No  man  can  l)e  forced  to 
work  agaiast  his  will.  But  the  concerted  action  by  a  group  of  workers 
to  prevent  publication  of  any  material  is  an  illegal  restraint  that 
should  not  be  tolerated. 


Th*  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapnrdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
Merch  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Spyridon  Granitsas,  Craig 
Tomkinson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora 
Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 
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THE  ACTIVISTS 

I  read  22  newspapers  in  this  state, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri  and  they  all  carried 
wire  stories  dealing  with  the  APME 
survey  that  revealed  that  many  young 
reporters  want  newspaper  accounts  to 
support  a  point  of  view. 

The  survey  was  reported  objectively  in 
all  the  news  stories  I  read  and  the  manag¬ 
ing  editors  of  AP  newspapers,  400  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  meniher  newspapers,  heard 
Malcolm  F.  Mallette  give  objectively  an 
account  of  how  activist  journalism  “has 
sprouted  and  spread  swiftly  into  many 
newsrooms.” 

Frankly,  for  this  professor  it  is  disturb¬ 
ing — even  though  maybe  my  colleagues 
are  part  of  the  root-cause  of  this  contagion. 

Most  of  us  must  feel  like  26-year-old 
Tycho  Braha.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  lived  nearly  400  years  ago  and  helped 
us  know  the  stars  and  planets  well  enough 
eventually  to  send  men  and  remote  con¬ 
trol  buggies  to  the  moon. 

One  November  he  was  as  startled  as 
veteran  free  editors  are  today  who  see 
would-be  pied  pipers  in  the  news  con¬ 
stellation.  Young  Braha  of  1572  wrote: 
“Last  year,  in  the  month  of  November,  on 
the  11th  day  of  that  month,  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  after  sunset,  when  according  to  my 
habit.  I  was  contemplating  the  stars  in  a 
clear  sky,  I  noticed  that  a  new  and  un¬ 
usual  star  in  a  clear  sky.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  I  had  .  .  .  known  all  the  stars  of 
the  heavens  perfectly  (there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  attaining  that  knowledge),  it 
was  quite  evident  to  me  that  there  had 
never  before  been  any  star  in  that 
place.  .  .” 

Like  editors  who  see  youngsters  want¬ 
ing  to  translate  themselves  into  news  ac¬ 
counts,  Braha  couldn’t  believe  his  eyes: 

“.  .  .  the  observations,”  he  wrote,  “of 
all  the  founders  of  science,  made  some 
thousands  of  years  ago  testify  that  all  the 
stars  have  always  retained  the  same 
numher,  position,  order,  motion,  and 
size.  .  .” 

No  doubt  Braha  indeed  saw  a  “new” 
star  on  that  November  day  of  ’72 — but 
the  new  star  in  the  newspaper  constella¬ 
tion  of  today  is  hardly  new.  Objective  news 
reporting  and  objective  historical  writing 
are  relatively  new — bom  since  the  Civil 
War. 

People  like  Braha  and  Galileo,  Kepler, 
and  Newton  made  science  objective  enough 
to  make  .sense  out  of  the  physical  world 
.several  centuries  ago. 

This  scientific  “objectivity”  is  being 
called  a  myth  too — even  though  this  myth 
opened  a  Pandora’s  box  of  material 
goodies  and  provided  the  technology  for 
high  speed  printing  and  electronic 
journalism. 

The  results  of  objective  journalism  and 
science  are  not  myths  even  though  the 
youngsters  and  the  tenured  professors  like 
myself  sometimes  assert  that  objective 
journalism  is  in  itself  a  myth. 
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If  so,  it  is  a  fruitful  myth. 

Maybe  newspapering  is  art.  I  like  to 
turn  to  that  attractive  non-objective  writer 
Susan  Sontag  who  even  considers  porno¬ 
graphy  an  art  form.  She  has  a  National 
Book  Award — and  truly  she  knows  her 
aesthetics. 

She  also  knows  her  Alice — the  young 
lady  of  Through  the  Looking  Glass.  Alice 
to  my  mind  is  like  the  activist  journalist. 
Alice  looks  in  a  store  that  is  full  of  all 
manner  of  curious  things.  The  odd  thing 
is  though  that  if  she  looked  hard  at  just 
one  shelf,  to  make  out  exactly  what  it  had 
on  it,  that  particular  shelf  was  always 
quite  empty,  though  the  others  round  it 
were  crowded  full.  The  activist  journalists 
sees  a  world  of  curious  things,  but  oddly 
when  his  version,  his  shelf  is  examined  to 
see  exactly  what  is  on  it,  it  does  a  disap¬ 
pearing  trick  like  Alice’s  shelf.  Of  course, 
Alice  is  a  creation  of  one  of  the  world’s 
great  writing  artist.  And  there  is  magic 
in  the  telling  if  not  in  the  assimilation. 

Miss  Sontag  traces  the  story  of  art.  I 
am  not  sure  she  is  telling  the  evolution  of 
art  or  not  in  her  book  “Styles  of  Radical 
Will.” 

It  seems  we  have  myths  of  art  at  any 
rate — as  our  activists  say,  objectivity  is  a 
myth. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  the  myth 
that  art  was  an  expression  of  human  con¬ 
sciousness.  I  understand  this  to  mean 
an  artist  with  a  brush  would  paint  the 
landscape  just  as  he  saw  it,  as  he  was 
conscious  of  it — -like  in  straight  reporting. 

The  critics  would  say  about  the  product 
of  this  myth:  the  painting  is  more  or  less 
complete,  ennobling,  informative,  and  rich. 

This  myth  was  not  satisfying — simple 
expression  was  not  enough.  The  artist’s 
mind  got  involved — the  mind’s  need.  Art 
was  not  to  be  just  conscious  expression: 
“I  am  painting  a  tree  and  there  the  tree  is 
on  canvas.” 

Art  turned  into  an  antidote,  according 
to  Miss  Sontag  whom  I  am  no  doubt  mis¬ 
interpreting.  It  relieves  and  counteracts 
something  injurious.  But  another  myth 
follows  on  the  heels  of  art  and  the  antidote. 
The  artist  here  through  his  art  wants  to 
attain  an  absolute  state  of  being  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  great  religious  mystics — 
a  craving  for  a  cloud  of  unknowing  beyond 
knowledge.  We  are  headed  toward  anti¬ 
art — the  elimination  of  the  subject,  the 
object,  and  the  image,  and  Alice’s  shelf 
will  truly  be  empty. 

Finally,  according  to  this  expert  in 
aesthetics,  “Art  becomes  the  enemy  of  the 
artist  ...”  I  feel  the  activist  reporter 
is  steering  in  that  direction. 

This  is  the  road  subjective  self-expres¬ 
sion  takes.  And,  as  I  see  it,  we  must  like 
Braha  on  that  winter  day  in  ’72  keep  our 
eye  firmly  on  the  number,  position,  order, 
motion,  and  size  and  notice  any  new  stars 
with  a  clear  eye — of  stars  in  the  sky. 

When  we  are  looking  at  the  complexity 
of  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth  below 
in  the  company  of  lovers,  artists,  philoso¬ 
phers,  social  scientists,  crusaders,  dooms¬ 
day  pied  pipers,  and  the  nuts — well  it  is 
time  we  calmly  as  newsman  hang  on  to 
our  hats  and  take  square’  plain  notes  of 
sense,  reason,  balance  .  .  . 

Macomb,  Illinois  reef  waldrep 

(The  writer  is  professor  of  Journalism  at 
Western  Illinois  University.) 
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Short  Takes 


The  Vikings  outscored  the  Kellogg 
club  from  the  field  as  they  hit  37  gals 
compared  to  Kellog’s  29,  Sturgis  (Mich.) 
Daily  Journal. 

*  ♦  * 

The  city  government,  which  recently 
fried  500  employes,  is  lunching  a  new 
economy  drive. — Abilene  (Tex.)  Re- 
poi’ter-News. 

*  *  * 

He  read  from  a  text.  His  peers  gave 
him  a  standing  ovation  when  he  fished. 
— New  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

Caption:  D.  H.  D  ,  retiring  mas¬ 
ter,  turns  gravel  over  to  R.  J.  M  at 
installation  of  Indian  Orchard  Lodge  of 
Masons. — Springfield  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Republican. 

ifi  H/i  Hfi 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 


CONTRADICTION 

If  journalism  students  followed  the  ad¬ 
vice  offered  by  James  P.  Brown  (Nov.  28), 
mediocrity  would  be  perpetuated  in  re¬ 
porting  by  confining  journalists  to  limited 
perspectives.  In  fact  we  would  continue 
to  have  note-takers  rather  than  “journal¬ 
ists.” 

Mr.  Brown  states: 

“Concentration  of  interests  may  be 
okay,  even  emphasis  on  a  particular  area 
— but  the  cardinal  sin  for  the  good  re- 
])orter  is  to  start  thinking  he’s  an  expert 
in  any  given  field.  What  I  am  saying 
could  also  be  translated  to  read  that  if 
you  would  be  a  journalist  stay  humble. 
Recognize  your  limitations.  Make  sure 
that  even  you  understand  what  you  art 
writing  about — for  unless  you  do,  yout 
readers  never  will.” 

The  contradiction  in  this  statement  it 
apparent:  Mr.  Brown  tells  us  to  undei« 
stand  what  we  are  writing  about,  yet  ht 
brushes  aside  specialization.  Where  will 
the  reporter  find  time  to  cultivate  under¬ 
standing  of  complex  issues  when  his  re- 
portorial  duties  run  the  gamut  from  fender 
benders  to  federal-state-local-grants-in-aid 
program? 

I  submit  that  concentration  of  interest 
is  more  than  “okay” — it’s  necessary  if  a 
good  reporter  hopes  to  keep  pace  with 
complex,  interrelated  programs  and  issues. 

Minneapolis  david  zarkin 

(The  writer  is  a  graduate  student  majoring 
in  mass  communications.  University  of 
Minnesota,  Twin  Cities  Campus). 

*  *  * 

TONSORIAL  TIDBIT 

If  Irving  Stein  (A  Hairy  Subject,  E&P, 
Dec.  5)  ever  takes  his  head  out  of  the 
sand  he  will  learn  the  present  long  hail 
and  beard  fad  (not  fashion! )  has  its  ori¬ 
gin  with  the  hippies.  A  thinking  person 
who  does  not  want  to  be  linked  with  that 
stratum  of  society  directs  his  barber  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

S.  Spencer  MacLauchlin 
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J^etu  Jiark  ^enbetfs 

They  enjoy  a  family  income 
79  percent  greater  than  the  national  median. 

They’re  the  people  who  read 
The  NewYorkTimes. 


EPA  should  raise  sights 
on  environment  coverage 

By  Bob  Wilson 


The  birth  of  the  new  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  marks  more  than  a  big 
step  forward  in  combatting  air 
and  water  pollution.  It  would 
help  raise  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  environmental  repor¬ 
ting  coming  from  Washin^on 
as  well. 

For  the  first  time,  15  widely- 
scattered  anti-pollution  offices 
are  sheltered  under  one  organi¬ 
zational  roof.  They  include  the 
major  air  and  water  pollution 
agencies,  plus  those  handling 
pesticides,  radiation  standards, 
solid  wastes  and  water  hy¬ 
giene.  With  5,700  employes  and 
an  annual  budget  of  $1.4  bil¬ 
lion,  EPA  will  have  an  impact 
on  pollution  in  a  50  states. 

It  is  expected  to  work  closely 
with  President  Nixon’s  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality, 
headed  by  Russell  Train. 
Train’s  group  will  concentrate 
on  policy  and  review  of  the 
government’s  clean-up  pro¬ 
grams,  while  EPA  will  actually 
function  as  an  “environmental 
police  force.” 

Lively  news  source 


As  the  federal  agency  now 
primarily  responsible  for  ad¬ 
ministration  and  enforcement 
of  pollution  control,  EPA  and 
its  10  regional  offices  will  be 
highly  visible  and  accountable, 
through  the  press,  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  (Regional  offices  are  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Kansas  City,  Denver  and  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.) 

.  Ruckelshaus  is  planning  to 
visit  the  10  regions  during  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February.  He  said  he 
expects  to  meet  with  local  EPA 
employes,  pollution-control  offi¬ 
cials  and  reporters  “to  find 
out  more  about  regional  prob¬ 
lems  and  solutions.” 

Before  EPA,  this  focus  on 
one  agency  just  wasn’t  pos¬ 
sible.  The  Interior  Department 
had  control  of  water  pollution 
programs.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
handled  most  of  the  fight  for 
clean  air.  And  some  20  other 
agencies  had  a  hand  in  water 
pollution  control  alone,  with  a 
lesser  number  involved  in  air 
quality  work. 


Before  EPA,  this  focus  just 
wasn’t  possible.  The  Interior 
Department  had  control  of 
water  pollution  programs.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare  handled  most 
of  the  fight  for  clean  air.  Some 
20  other  federal  agencies  had  a 
hand  in  water  pollution  control 
alone,  and  a  lesser  number 
were  involved  in  air  pollution 
programs. 

Now,  says  Rudy  Abramson, 
science  and  environment  writer 
for  the  Los  Angees  Times, 
“Environmental  reporting  should 
be  more  coherent  and  under¬ 
standable  as  a  result  of  EPA.” 

Abramson  believes  the  feder¬ 
al  anti-pollution  effort  has  been 
so  uncoordinated  that  it  has 
been  virtually  impossible  to 
relate  environmental  stories  to 
the  whole  structure. 

“Maybe  the  biggest  story  of 
all,”  he  says,  “is  how  uncoordi¬ 
nated  the  government  has 
been.” 

Thus,  EPA  should  be  a  barri¬ 
er  to  such  oversights  as  the 
decision  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  allow  food  in 
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polyvinyl  chloride  (PVC)  con¬ 
tainers.  When  burned,  PVC 
produces  poisonous  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  FDA  saw  the  bottles 
only  in  light  of  their  safety  as 
food  containers,  not  as  an  air 
pollution  hazard. 

CJiange  already  evidcnl 

Abramson  is  one  of  a  corps 
of  critics  who  feel  environmen¬ 
tal  reporting  has  been  “too  su¬ 
perficial — story  after  story  on 
how  concerned  everybody  is,  not 
on  what’s  being  done.” 

A  gradual  change  already  is 
evident  within  some  Washing¬ 
ton  news  organizations  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  deficiency,  and  EPA 
came  along  at  a  time  when  re¬ 
porters  are  anxious  to  dig 
deeper  into  environmental  is¬ 
sues. 

If  environmental  reporting 
begins  to  come  of  age  with 
EPA,  it  will  be  in  no  small 
measure  attributable  to  such 
Washington  reporters  as  UPI’s 
Joe  Myler,  AP’s  Stan  Benjamin 
and  the  Washington  Star’s 
Roberta  Homig. 

“We’re  entering  the  foot- 
slogging,  nuts-and-bolts  stage 
of  environmental  reporting,” 
says  Myler,  who’s  covering 
EPA.  He  plans  “progress  re¬ 
ports,”  stories  of  about  2,000 
words,  for  those  readers  who 
don’t  follow  daily  develop¬ 
ments. 

“From  time  to  time,  we  need 
{Continued  on  page  28) 


API  seminar  stresses  facts 
to  cool  off  ‘ecology  alarm’ 

By  Ania  Savage 

Environment  writer,  Haeken.suek  (N.J.)  Re<-ord 


Judged  by  his  first  press  con¬ 
ference,  EPA  Administrator 
William  1).  Ruckelshaus,  38, 
tabbed  for  the  job  while  an  as¬ 
sistant  attorney  general  in  the 
Justice  Department,  shows  po¬ 
tential  as  a  lively  news  source. 

“We  are  going  after  all  pol¬ 
luters,”  Ruckelhaus  told  repor¬ 
ters  as  his  appointment  was 
announced  by  the  White  House. 
“What  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  really  much  greater 
than  just  the  cost  of  getting  rid 
of  dirty  air  or  dirty  water.  It  is 
the  quality  of  life.” 

(Bob  Wilson  is  a  graduate 
student  in  the  Washington  Re¬ 
porting  Program  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism.  As  an  equivalent  to 
the  traditional  thesis,  he 
studied  the  emerging  corps  of 
environmental  reporters  in  the 
nation’s  capitol,  and  reported 
on  the  local  and  regional  impli¬ 
cations  of  environmental  poli¬ 
cy-making  in  Washington.) 


Environment  reporters,  at¬ 
tending  an  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  Seminar,  were  urged  by 
scientists  and  ecology  experts 
to  steer  clear  of  unsupported 
doomsday  predictions  and  yet 
convey  to  the  public  the  .seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  environmental 
crisis. 

It  was  the  first  program 
API,  at  Columbia  University, 
has  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
environment.  Thirty-one  envi¬ 
ronment  specialists,  represent¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  18  states, 
three  Canadian  provinces  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  parti¬ 
cipated. 


The  scientists,  pointing  up 
the  responsibility  of  the  press, 
warned  against  believing  “alar¬ 
mists”  and  “bad  scientists” 
whose  forecasts  of  an  impen¬ 
ding  environmental  catastrophe 
may  be  based  on  questionable 
data. 

Similar  concern  with  sensa¬ 
tionalism  and  over-kill  stories 
emerged  in  informal  discus¬ 
sions  among  participants  dur¬ 
ing  the  one-week  Seminar. 

A  number  of  members  said 
major  pitfalls  in  current  envi¬ 
ronmental  reporting  were  over¬ 
simplified  spot  stories  on  a 
breaking  environmental  prob¬ 


lem  without  in-depth  follow¬ 
ups.  Others  voiced  uncer¬ 
tainties  on  how  to  proceed  in 
covering  an  environment  story 
when  faced  with  highly  techni¬ 
cal  and  often  conflicting  scien¬ 
tific  data. 

The  problem  of  credibility 
was  brought  into  focus  when 
two  scientists  described  recent 
newspaper  reporting  on  the 
pesticide  DDT  and  mercury 
presence  in  the  Great  Lakes  as 
examples  of  “scare  stories.” 

The  comments  came  from 
Dr.  George  J.  Halasi-Kun,  a 
hydrologist  and  chairman  of 
{Continued  on  page  31) 
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London  papers  cut  Unions’  censorship 
staffs  to  economize  of  cartoon  decried 


The  cold  wind  of  recession  is 
blowing  through  London’s  Fleet 
Street. 

Amidst  renewed  rumors  of  a 
merger  between  the  Daily  Mail 
and  Daily  Express,  several 
British  papers  are  cutting 
down  their  overseas  bureaus 
for  economy  reasons. 

The  Daily  Express  is  plan¬ 
ning  cuts  in  Paris  and  Moscow, 
the  Daily  Mail  is  reducing  its 
coverage  in  the  U  nited  States. 

Leaving  the  Daily  Mail  after 
13  years  in  New  York  is  its 
chief  U.  S.  correspondent, 
Jeffrey  Blyth. 

At  the  same  time  the  Daily 
Mail  is  planning  to  move  from 
its  quarters  in  the  Associated 
Press  Building,  Rockefeller 
Center,  which  it  has  occupied 
for  more  than  20  years,  to 
smaller  premises  elsewhere  in 
the  city. 

Its  New  York  bureau  will  be 
reduced  to  two  correspondents. 

So  serious  is  the  economic 
situation  in  Fleet  Street  that 
several  newspapers  which  have 
maintained  big  staffs  in  the 
United  States  are  not  replacing 
staff  men  as  they  retire. 

Coupled  with  increased  wage 
demands  from  the  journalists’ 
union  in  Britain,  falling  circu¬ 
lations  presage  a  bleak  1971  for 
many  British  new’spapers. 

Last  year  five  of  the  nine 
main  newspaper  groups 
suffered  a  combined  net  loss  of 
more  than  $6  million.  Advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  is  down,  so  are 
sales. 

In  October,  the  average  one- 
day  sales  of  all  newspapers, 
daily  and  Sunday,  was  39,500,- 
000 — nearly  2,000,000  down 
from  October  the  previous 
year. 

Advertising  revenue  was  just 
under  $25  million — a  drop  of 
$750,000  from  October  1969. 

To  meet  new  wage  demands 
from  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists  would  cost,  the 
newspapers  claimed,  well  over 
$12  million  in  1971. 

The  journalists  originally  de¬ 
manded  a  new’  five-tier  wage 


around  750,000 — w’hich,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  report,  is  a 
“close-down  figure.” 

Circulation  has  also  been  fall¬ 
ing  on  its  sister  papers,  the 
Daily  Mail  and  Evening  News. 
The  Daily  Mail,  w’hich  once 
claimed  the  largest  circulation 
in  the  world,  is  down  to  around 
1,700,000  a  day. 

Profits  drop  sliarply 

And  the  Evening  News,  once 
the  money-maker  of  the  Roth- 
ermere  Group,  is  down  to 
around  one  million  copies  a 
day. 

During  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  September  30  the  pre-tax 
profits  of  the  group  were  down 
by  $1.5  million  to  slightly  under 
$5  million.  In  the  previous  full 
year  they  fell  7V^  percent. 

As  a  result  the  company  has 
called  in  McKinsey  and  Compa¬ 
ny,  the  American  business 
management  consultants,  to  ad¬ 
vise  on  “necessary  measures.” 

The  new'  economy  measures 
are  not  being  taken  lightly  by 
Fleet  Street  newsmen.  On 
Christmas  Eve  work  on  three 
papers,  the  Mail,  Sketch  and 
Evening  News,  stopped  because 
of  a  threat  to  abrogate  a 
“house-contract”  which  guaran¬ 
tees  one  month’s  pay  for  each 
year  of  service  for  anyone  de¬ 
clared  redundant. 

The  newsmen  w’ere  only  per¬ 
suaded  to  go  back  to  work  on 
the  promise  of  new’  talks  with 
their  management. 

• 

Lecturer  at  USC 

Norman  A.  Cherniss,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise,  w’ill 
be  a  visiting  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  School  of  Journalism  dur¬ 
ing  the  1971  spring  semester,  it 
w’as  announced  by  Dr.  Theodore 
E.  Kruglak,  director  of  the 
school.  Cherniss,  who  was  a 
visiting  lecturer  at  USC  in 
1968-69,  W’ill  teach  a  four-unit 
course,  “The  Press  and  Soci¬ 
ety.” 


By  Edwin  Roth 

To  show  their  power,  produc¬ 
tion  w’orkers  of  the  independ¬ 
ent-conservative  London  Even¬ 
ing  Standard,  a  Beaverbrook 
newspaper,  stopped  the  printing 
of  an  edition  because  they  dis¬ 
liked  a  cartoon  by  Raymond 
Jackson,  who  signs  his  w’ork 
“JAK.” 

The  cartoon  about  the  electric¬ 
ity  W’orkers’  “w’orking  to  rule” 
show’ed  a  typical  cloth-capped 
British  worker  labeled  “Homo- 
electrical-sapiens  Britannicus, 
circa  1970.”  He  held  a  newspa¬ 
per  with  the  headlines  “Black¬ 
out  Hits  Sick — Iron  Lungs,  Kid¬ 
ney  Machines  Fail — Aged 
Freeze — Accidents  Mount.”  The 
head  was  labeled  “Solid  Bone”, 
the  eyes  “green  w’ith  envy”,  the 
ears  “deaf  to  reason”,  the 
mouth  “permanently  open”,  the 
hand  “always  held  out.”  A 
heart-shaped  hole  in  the  heart 
area  was  labeled  “nothing 
here.”  Beside  him  stood  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass  in  a  glass  case 
inscribed  “To  find  brain,  break 
glass.” 

When  the  Standard’s  produc¬ 
tion  workers  saw’  this  cartoon, 
they  refused  to  print  the  news¬ 
paper  unless  the  cartoon  would 
be  tiiken  out.  But  (unlike  other 
British  editors  in  similar  recent 
incidents)  the  Standard’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Charles  Wintour,  refused  to 
be  censored. 

At  a  meeting  w’ith  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  production  w’ork¬ 
ers’  unions,  Wintour  agreed  to 
print  beside  the  cartoon  a  let¬ 
ter — printed  almost  as  large  as 
the  cartoon — in  which  the  union 
members’  objections  against  it 
W’ere  stated. 

This  dispute  caused  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard  to  lose  several  ed¬ 
itions,  because  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  letter  of  the  production 
workers’  unions  had  been  writ¬ 
ten,  a  power  cut  halted  further 
production  for  several  hours. 
But  in  the  evening  the  last  edi¬ 
tion  W’as  printed  with  the  car¬ 
toon  and  the  letter  beside  it. 


el  most  strongly  deprecates  the 
cartoon  and  feels  that  it  goes 
above  and  beyond  the  bounds  of 
humor  and  fair  comment.  How’- 
ever,  to  show’  that  we  are  not  as 
boneheaded  as  portrayed  and 
because  w’e  firmly  believe  in  the 
freedom  of  the  Press  we  have 
not  refused  to  print  once  given 
this  opportunity  to  express  our 
opinion.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  Even¬ 
ing  Standard  Chapel  of  the 
British  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  stating: 

“This  Chapel  will  not  counte¬ 
nance  any  censorship  of  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Evening  Standard 
by  any  union.  It  is,  and  must 
be,  the  decision  of  the  editor 
what  editorial  columns  contain. 
The  Chapel  protests  in  the 
strongest  fashion  at  the  action 
of  the  members  of  maintenance 
and  production  Chapels  in  stop¬ 
ping  production.  It  declares  that 
any  objection  to  matter  in  the 
paper  should  be  taken  up  by 
officials  of  those  Chapels  in  a 
proper,  organized  fashion 
through  Chapels.  It  calls  on 
Chapels  to  resume  work  forth¬ 
with.  It  draws  attention  to  the 
precarious  position  of  the  paper 
in  the  present  circumstances.” 

The  Evening  Standard  has  a 
long  tradition  of  giving  the  ful¬ 
lest  freedom  to  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  fiercely  opposed  to  the 
new’spaper’s  own  editorial  poli¬ 
cy.  Its  famous  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  David  Low  always  supported 
the  Labor  party,  and  his  equally 
famous  successor  Vicky  (Victor 
Weisz)  W’as  on  the  Labor  par¬ 
ty’s  left  wing  and  regularly 
published  in  the  Evening  Stan¬ 
dard  editorial  cartoons  w’hich 
were  not  merely  anti- 
conservative,  but  far  left  of 
even  the  Labor  party’s  leader¬ 
ship. 

'The  British  Press  Council  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  emphasizing 
“the  right  of  a  newspaper  to 
publish  what  it  lawfully  may.” 


Sells  for  one  cent 


structure  w’hich  w’ould  range  • 

from  a  minimum  of  $6,000  a  Bee’s  associate  editor 
year  to  $12,000. 

The  British  Newspaper  Pro-  Martin  B.  Smith,  with  the 
prietors’  Association  countered  McClatchy  Newspapers  since 
W’ith  an  offer  of  an  all-round  bas  been  named  associate 

increase  of  $600  a  year  on  Jan-  editor  of  the  Sacramento 
uary  and  a  further  $360  on  Oc-  (Calif.)  Bee.  Smith  moved  from 
tober  1.  Turlock,  Calif.,  correspondent  to 

One  paper  whose  future  is  city  editor  of  the  Modesto 
seriously  in  doubt  is  Lord  Roth-  (Calif.)  Bee  in  1963  before  join- 
ermere’s  tabloid  Daily  Sketch  ing  the  Sacramento  daily  in 
whose  circulation  is  down  to  1964. 


Signed  by  the  Evening  Stan¬ 
dard  Federated  House  Chapel  There’s  still  a  penny  paper, 
and  headlined  “Why  We  Object  at  least  in  a  modest  way.  The 
to  Jak”,  the  letter  stated :  Pennypaper  sells  for  one  cent 

“The  cartoon  by  Jak  on  Page  at  Stanford,  Calif.  It’s  sole  pur- 
14  expresses  his  own  opinion,  pose  is  to  provide  an  outlet  for 
We  w’ish  to  make  it  clear  that  talented  writers,  principally 
the  opinion  is  not  shared  by  present  or  past  Stanford  Uni¬ 
members  of  the  Evening  Stan-  versity  students.  The  Pennypa- 
dard  Federated  House  Chapel,  per  is  put  out  by  William  Pitt 
which  represents  the  trade  Root.  The  first  U.  S.  newspaper 
unions  w’ithin  this  newspaper.  sold  for  a  penny  was  the  New 
“The  Federated  House  Chap-  York  Sun,  founded  in  1833. 
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Ad-ventures 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Up  in  smoke.  “January  1  will  practically  be  all  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising — it  will  be  in  everything,”  a  CBS  executive  told  the 
Louisville  Courier — Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times  in  a  story 
that  announced  that  the  Louisville  newspapers  will  continue  to 
accept  all  cigarette  advertising  after  the  radio-tv  ban  goes  into 
effect  January  2  under  a  special  formula.  For  every  $3  of  addi¬ 
tional  cigarette  advertising  (as  measured  against  the  average  of 
the  past  five  years),  the  Louisville  newspapers  will  contribute 
about  $1  worth  of  anti-smoking  ad  space.  A  similar  ratio — one 
minute  of  anti-smoking  messages  for  every  thi-ee  minutes  of 
cigarette  commercials — was  imposed  on  broadcasters  by  the 
federal  government  before  the  outright  ban. 

* 

Re-announcement.  Chevy  is  letting  it  be  known  it’s  back  with 
a  full-color  rotogravure  supplement  on  cars  and  trucks  in  dailies 
in  the  top  markets  on  January  6,  7  or  8,  depending  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  schedules.  Originally  intended  to  appear  last  Fall,  the 
four-page,  full-size  preprint  is  part  of  the  second-phase  of  a 
7-week  campaign  that  was  kicked  off  with  the  “Chevy’s  Back” 
theme  following  settlement  of  the  67-day  strike  that  closed  GM 
plants.  In  addition  to  the  supplement,  ads  are  scheduled  for  all 
newspapers  in  the  top  car  markets  with  scaled  down  versions 
appearing  in  hundreds  of  papers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Briefs.  40  newspapers  were  x'epresented  by  publishers  and 
other  news  executives  at  the  semi-annual  automotive  meeting 
arranged  in  Detroit  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  earlier  this 
month.  .  .  .  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Courier  Times,  Doylestoum 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer  and  Burlington  County  (N.J.)  Times  have 
joined  the  Suburban  Philadelphia  Area  Newspaper  Network 
(SPAN).  The  group  sells  a  network  of  12  papers  to  national 
advertisers  on  a  “one-order-one-bill”  basis  for  $2.22  per  line.  .  .  . 
National  Liberty  Corporation,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  expects  to  in¬ 
vest  more  than  $30  million  in  1971,  an  increase  of  $10  million 
over  1970.  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  has  been  retained  to  develop 
television  and  radio  approaches.  Up  to  now  the  company  has 
sold  health  and  accident  coverage  via  direct  response  newspaper 
ads  and  mail.  .  .  .  Northern  California’s  “Mainline  Market” 
group  of  four  daily  newspapers  offers  a  10%  discount  to  adver¬ 
tisers  who  use  the  same  size  ad  in  each  paper  wdthin  a  calendar 
week.  Instead  of  67^,  the  rate  is  60.3^  per  line.  The  four  papers 
are  the  Chico  Enterprise-Record,  Marysville-Yuha  City  Appeal- 
Democrat,  Oroville  Mercury  Register  and  Redding  Record-Search¬ 
light,  all  represented  by  Branham-Moloney.  .  .  .  Boston  Globe 
won  a  first  aw'ard  in  the  38th  Outdoor  Advertising  Awards  com¬ 
petition.  The  winning  design,  created  by  BBDO,  announced  a 
change  in  the  paper’s  body  type  which  made  it  “easy  to  read.” 
...  A  continuing  study  of  the  markets  in  four  cities 
where  Media  General  newspapers  are  published  is  under 
way  and  will  continue  weekly  for  the  next  12  months.  The  re¬ 
sults  will  fit  national  data  banks  as  well  as  provide  non-stand- 
ardized  information  to  retail  advertisers.  ...  A  filmstrip  called 
Supermarkets  Today  has  been  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  which  illustrates  how  food  stores  use  newspapers  to 
build  sales.  .  .  .  Paul  Zeno  is  leaving  Branham-Moloney  to  join 
the  National  Football  League  as  director  of  sales  promotion  and 
marketing.  Zeno,  who  has  been  supervising  the  professional  golf 
tour  ad  promotion  for  B-M,  says  the  NFL  will  be  “going  into 
newspapers  in  a  big  way  starting  in  February.”  Jerry  Gray  has 
been  assigned  to  handle  golf  section  ad  sales  for  B-M. 

)|e  #  * 

Press  preview.  The  Bureau  of  Advertising  will  hold  a  preview 
of  its  new  film  presentation,  “Growing  Up  With  Newspapers,” 
on  January  7.  The  film  reveals  the  findings  of  a  research  study 
on  media  habits  of  young  people  conducted  by  Gilbert  Youth  Re¬ 
search.  A  Bureau  creative  team  traveled  to  17  cities  to  film  and 
record  interviews  that  would  illustrate  the  findings  in  wide-screen 
Panavision.  Richard  Basehart  does  the  narration.  The  film  will 
be  shown  publicly  on  January  8,  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  to  an  invited  audience  of  advertising  and  marketing 
executives. 
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Public  service.  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau 
is  offering  a  full-page  ad  on  the  drug  problem  which  originated 
with  the  Boston  Globe.  If  interested,  contact  Morley  L.  Piper, 
807  Statler  Office  Building,  Boston,  Mass.  02116.  .  .  .  Hecht,  Vid- 
mer  Inc.  ad  agency  has  prepared  12  newspaper  ads  for  11  North 
Dean,  the  name  of  a  drug  rehabilitation  center  in  Englewood, 
N.J.  The  ads  are  being  offered  nationally  by  the  agency,  and  the 
Hackensack  Record.  Materials  can  be  obtained  free  from  Hecht, 
Vidmer,  236  East  46  St.,  N.Y.  10017,  or  from  Leonard  Goldblatt, 
Record,  150  River  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J.  07602. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Advertising  showcase.  “Newspapers — the  Retailers’  Showcase” 
themes  a  series  of  in-house  ads  developed  by  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  for  474  dailies  and  weeklies  pub¬ 
lished  by  its  members.  William  F.  Sykes,  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press,  heads  the  committee  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
ads.  Non-member  applications  for  the  ads  will  be  considered,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  B.  Beisner,  CNPA  administrative  executive,  9841 
Airport  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  90045. 


INAE  hears 

retailers’ 

problems 

As  an  example  of  the  close 
relationship  between  newspapers 
and  retailers,  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
in  New  York  next  week  will 
consider  the  problems  of  shop¬ 
lifting  and  consumerism. 

Program  chairman  Howard 
L.  Grothe,  Miami  Herald  and 
News,  has  added  a  special  panel 
to  the  program  which  will  give 
an  opportunity  to  retailers  to 
advise  the  press  on  steps  being 
taken  to  control  thievery  in 
stores. 

Bryan  Vaughan,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Advertising  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  and  president  of 
Vickers  &  Benson  Ltd.  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  has  accepted 
Grothe’s  invitation  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  consumerism  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  special  consumer  panel 
will  be  led  by  Richard  W.  Car¬ 
penter,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president 
of  the  Gannett  Co.,  will  deliver 
a  keynote  address,  entitled, 
“Newspapers  Help  Consumers 
and  Retailers.” 

INAE  meetings  will  begin 
Thursday,  January  7,  and  con¬ 
clude  after  the  dinner  on  Satur¬ 
day  at  which  Herbert  Klein, 
the  President’s  Director  of 
Communications,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker.  All  sessions 
are  scheduled  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

Immediately  following  the 
INAE  gathering  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association 
will  open  its  60th  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York,  marking 
formal  observance  of  National 
Retailing  Week,  proclaimed  by 


President  Nixon. 

The  INAE  program  will 
range  over  newspaper  topics, 
such  as  the  revision  in  media 
records  services,  sales  presenta¬ 
tions,  and  quality  of  newspaper 
content. 

Ronald  A.  Judges,  Montreal 
Star,  will  preside  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  sessions.  In  the  election, 
William  H.  Scrivner,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times  and  Wis- 
consin  State  Journal,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  move  up  to  the  presi¬ 
dency. 

Retail  gains 
lift  papers’ 
ad  revenue 

Retail  advertising  revenues 
of  daily  newspapers  advanced 
4.8%  in  November  and  5.4%  for 
the  January-November  period, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  The  retail  classifica¬ 
tion  helped  total  ad  revenues 
increase  slightly  above  last 
year’s  figures.  Total  was  up  0.7 
for  November  and  1.4%  for  the 
year. 

The  retail  and  total  figures 
advanced  despite  high  gains  in 
1969.  Last  year,  retail  climbed 
14.1%  and  total  jumped  10.6% 
over  1968. 

Automotive  advertising  also 
showed  an  increase  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  aided  by  a  special  newspa¬ 
per  ad  drive  in  selected  markets 
by  American  Motors  to  intro¬ 
duce  its  1971  line  It  gained  5.9% 
for  November  but  was  off  0.9% 
for  the  year. 

National  advertising  edged 
ahead  1.7%  for  November  but 
was  down  1.8%  for  11  months. 
General  advertising  rose  0.4%  in 
November  and  declined  2.2%  for 
the  year.  Classified  ad  revenues 
fell  10.0%  last  month  and  3.8% 
for  the  year. 
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Women’s  page  Penney  awards: 
third  one  for  Marian  Christy 


Winners  of  the  11th  annual 
Penney-Missouri  Awards  com¬ 
petition  for  women’s  page  excel¬ 
lence  were  announced  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  by  Acting  Dean  Milton 
E.  Gross  of  the  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism. 

More  than  $11,500  in  awards 
go  to  14  winners  in  the  1970 
women’s  page,  fashion  and  re¬ 
porting-writing  classes;  and  to 
10  photography  winners,  includ¬ 
ing  the  women’s  page  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  year. 

Capturing  the  fashion  award 
for  the  third  time  since  the  com¬ 
petition  started  in  1960  is  Mari¬ 
an  Christy,  Boston  Globe  fash¬ 
ion  editor.  Winner  also  in  1966 
and  1968,  Miss  Christy  won  this 
year  for  her  story  on  Paris 
fashion  showings.  She  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  Diamond  Tiara  Award 
and  be  retired  indefinitely  from 
the  fashion  competition. 

Women’s  page  winners  for 
1970: 

Class  I :  (Dailies  up  to  25,000 
circulation)  —  (1)  Scottsdale 
(Ariz.)  Progress,  Marj-  Bach; 
(2)  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  Netvs, 
Martha  Koon;  (3)  Boca  Raton 
(Fla.)  News,  Sandra  Wesley. 

Class  II:  (25,000  to  100,000) 
—  (1)  TODAY,  Cocoa,  Fla.,  Gloria 
Biggs;  (2)  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  Marie 
Saulsbury;  (3)  Sacramento 


(Calif.)  Union,  Mae  Belle  Pen- 
dergast. 

Class  III:  (100,000  up)— (1) 
Miami  Herald,  Marie  Andei'- 
son;  (2)  Detroit  Xeics,  Ruth 
D’Arcy;  (3)  Dallas  Times-Her- 
ald,  Viv'ian  Castleberry. 

Class  IV:  (Weeklies)  —  (1) 
Encinitas  (Calif.)  Coast  Dis¬ 
patch,  Ann  Clevenger;  (2)  Van 
Xuys  (Calif.)  Xews,  Ethel  Tay¬ 
lor;  (3)  Butler  County  Xeics- 
Kecord,  Zelienople,  Pa.,  Gladys 
Lefever. 

Fashion :  Boston  Globe,  Mari¬ 
an  Christy. 

Reporting-WHting :  Dayton 

Daily  Xews,  for  Elaine  Morris¬ 
sey’s  series  on  problems  of  abor¬ 
tion. 

Photography  classt's 

Winners  for  women’s  page 
l)hotography : 

Wo^nen's  Page  Photographer 
of  the  Year:  Bill  Luster,  Louis- 
inlle  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 

Class  I  (Layout):  (1)  Barry 
Edmonds,  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  (2)  Tony  Berardi  Jr.,  Chi¬ 
cago  Today;  (3)  Colburn  Hvid- 
son  III,  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum. 

Class  II  (Stoiy-Telling  Pic¬ 
ture)  :  (1)  Gordon  Alexander, 
Xew  London  (Conn.)  Day;  (2) 
Donn  Gould,  Pompano  Beach 
(Fla.)  Sun  Sentinel;  (3)  Mar>* 


Frampton,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Class  III  (Personality  Por¬ 
trait):  (1)  Ed  Stein,  lY’t.scow- 
sin  State  Journal;  (2)  Fred 
Bauman,  Riverside  (Calif) 
Press-Enterprise ;  (3)  Jerry 
Gay,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 

Photo  Honorable  Mentions: 

Layout  —  Kenneth  Steinhoff, 
Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger. 

Story-Telling  Picture — Bernie 
Boston,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star. 

Personality  Portrait — Gordon 
Alexander,  Xew  London  Day. 

Awards  of  $1,000,  $500  and 
$250  go  to  the  three  women’s 
page  winners  in  each  of  the  four 
circulation  classes.  The  fashion 
winner  may  choose  a  $1,500 
cash  award,  or  $750  plus  a 
week’s  expense-paid  trip  to  any 
European  fashion  center.  The 
reporting-writing  award  also  is 
$1,500.  The  women’s  page 
photographer  of  the  year  port¬ 
folio  award  is  $750,  and  winners 
in  the  three  other  photo  classes 
receive  $200  first,  $100  second 
and  $75  third. 

Winners  will  l)e  honored  at  a 
work.shop  March  14-19  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Work¬ 
shop  reservations  ai’e  on  a  first- 
come,  first-seiwed  basis.  The  top 
photo  award  winner  will  repre¬ 
sent  all  photo  winners  at  this 
seminar. 


Neighbor  repays  favor 
in  fire  after  54  years 


.4  Christmas  Eve  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  the  building  housing 
editorial  and  business  offices  of 
the  Red  Bank  (X.  J.)  Daily 
Register,  but  by  Christmas  Day 
temporary  editorial  offices  had 
been  set  up  in  a  house  adjacent 
to  the  burned-out  building.  The 
staff  produced  the  next  regular 
edition  for  Monday,  December 
28. 

The  issue  was  16  pages,  less 
than  the  normal  number,  but 
was  termed  a  “complete  paper” 
by  editor  Arthur  Z.  Kamin.  The 
Register,  not  scheduled  for  a 
Christmas  Day  edition,  regu¬ 
larly  publishes  Monday  through 
Friday. 

The  Ashury  Park  Press  ex¬ 
tended  its  typesetting  facilities 
to  the  Register,  and  circulation 
personnel  set  up  a  shuttle  truck 
system  to  ferry  copy  to  Asbury 
Park  and  back  to  the  Register’s 
own  press  facilities  located  in  a 


building  across  the  street  from 
the  damaged  editorial  offices. 

The  Asbury’  Park  Press  was 
returning  a  long-standing  favor 
since  the  Register  had  helped 
the  Press  publish  when  its  own 
building  sustained  fire  damage 
in  1916. 

Kamin  said  no  decision  had 
been  made  as  to  whether  to  re¬ 
build  on  the  site  or  build  next 
to  the  press  plant  on  land  al¬ 
ready  owned  by  the  newspaper. 
Composing  room  equipment  has 
been  ordered. 

M.  Harold  Kelly  is  publisher 
of  the  Register,  which  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  Block  Newspapers. 

No  estimate  of  the  damage 
sustained  had  been  made,  and 
the  cause  of  the  fire  was  not 
established  in  the  several  days 
immediately  following  the  fire. 
The  building  had  been  reno¬ 
vated  two  years  ago. 

Kamin  had  praise  for  both 


the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  which  began  setting 
up  communications  in  the  house 
next  door  as  soon  as  it  was 
apparent  that  the  Register 
building  was  lost,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  which  installed 
new  wires  and  had  photo  fax  in 
operation  by  11  p.m. 

• 

Joins  Harris  board 

Charles  E.  Spahr,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company 
(Ohio),  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Harris- 
Intertype  Corporation,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  equipment  for 
printed  and  electronic  commu¬ 
nications  and  information  han¬ 
dling.  He  replaces  Dr.  Robert 
W.  Morse,  who  has  resigned. 


It’s  now  15c 

The  Salinas  (Calif.)  Califor¬ 
nian  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
15-cent  newspapers.  Simultane¬ 
ously  the  home  delivery  price  of 
the  six-day  evening  daily  was 
increased  50  cents  to  $3  mon¬ 
thly. 


INPA  plans 
basic  course 
in  promotion 

The  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  will  di¬ 
rect  a  promotion  and  reseai’ch 
seminar  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  January 
21-23. 

The  .seminar  is  designed  to 
provide  basic  training  for  pro¬ 
motion  men  and  women  new  to 
the  field  as  well  as  to  sharpen 
the  talents  of  experienced  pro¬ 
motion  men  and  women  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  newspaper’s  rela¬ 
tionship  with  its  community 
and  its  advertisers. 

The  curriculum  will  analyze 
promotion  and  research  from 
the  basic  fundamentals  to  so¬ 
phisticated  audio-visual  presen¬ 
tations. 

Goals  outlined 

INPA’s  president,  Vince 
Spezzano,  director  of  public 
service,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
will  conduct  the  first  session. 

“The  importance  to  newspa¬ 
pers  of  promotion,  research  and 
marketing  is  greater  than  ever 
before,”  said  Spezzano,  “and  no 
association  can  draw  from  a 
deeper  reservoir  of  newspaper 
exjjertise  than  can  INPA  from 
its  nearly  1,200  members  rep¬ 
resenting  a  cross  section  of 
business  and  editorial  manage¬ 
ment.  Our  members  have  head¬ 
ed  discussion  groups  for  many 
institutes,  associations,  schools 
and  universities  and  now  we 
believe  we  must  utilize  their 
talents  to  reach  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  men  and 
women.” 

Faculty  iiiembors 

Other  faculty  will  include 
Patricia  N.  LaHatte,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Constitution;  Newell  G. 
Meyer,  promotion  director  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal; 
Rikk  D.  Taylor,  publisher  of 
the  Xew  Westminister  (B.  C.) 
Columbian;  John  B.  Mauro,  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  &  Times;  Omer 
J.  Shively,  Jr.,  director  of 
creative  serv’ices  of  the  Xor- 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  & 
Ledger-Star;  Alan  L.  Schrad¬ 
er,  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star;  Ralph  F. 
Lula  Jr.,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal;  Richard  K.  Jeffrey,  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Dallas 
(Texas)  Morning  Xews,  and 
Chuck  Stiles,  promotion  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise. 
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CIRCULATION 

Carriers’  and  parents’  views 
of  route  work  bared  in  survey 

By  M.  Neff  Smart 

Lerluror  in  Jouriialisiii,  l'iiiver>ily  «»f  L'lali. 


The  typical  newspaper  carri¬ 
er  in  Utah’s  Salt  Lake  Valley 
is  15  years  old,  delivers  101 
papers  daily  on  a  4.2  mile 
route,  collects  each  month  from 
each  of  his  subscribers,  and 
earns  $45.26  per  month  for  his 
trouble.  The  income  works  out 
at  approximately  84  cents  per 
hour,  and  just  47  cents  per  sub¬ 
scriber  per  month. 

The  above  figures  are  based 
on  estimates  of  carriers  and 
their  parents  who  answered 
questionnaires  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Utah.  The 
study  stemmed  from  discussion 
in  a  class  in  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  during  which  the  car¬ 
riers  were  labeled  the  forgotten 
“men”  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  carrier  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  dissemination 
of  news,  and  students  therefore 
wished  to  find  out  how  carriers 
feel  about  their  job  and  how 
they  were  actually  doing,  finan¬ 
cially  and  otherwise. 

The  class  pre-supposed 
(many  had  been  carriers  them¬ 
selves)  that  the  carriers — the 
vital  communications  link  be¬ 
tween  the  press  room  or  pickup 
station  and  the  reader — are  un¬ 
sung,  unappreciated  and  heavi¬ 
ly  exploited. 

128  M-iid  replies 

The  questionnaire  went  to 
280  carriers — every  fifth  name 
on  the  lists  of  Newspaper 
Agency  Corporation,  the  busi¬ 
ness,  production  and  circulation 
agency  of  Salt  Lake  City’s  two 
independent  newspapers,  the 
Deseret  \ews  and  the  Tribune 
and  was  completed  and  re¬ 
turned  by  128  carriers.  The 
questionnaires  sought  answers 
of  the  carrier  and  a  parent  in 
consultation. 

The  carriers,  who  on  an  av¬ 
erage  are  17-month  veterans, 
listed  the  money  collection  proc¬ 
ess  as  the  most  distasteful  and 
difficult  problems  connected 
with  their  job.  Nasty  weather 
was  next  most  disagreeable. 
“Stuffing,”  the  problem  of  han¬ 
dling  the  heavy  newspapers  on 
bicycles  and  the  problem  of  bad 
accounts  were  other  carrier 
problems  listed  in  that  order  of 
importance.  Stuffing  papers 
refers  to  inseiting  special  sec¬ 


tions  (usually  advertising  sec¬ 
tions)  into  the  main  part  of  the 
newspaper,  a  chore  for  which 
the  carriers  receive  no  extra 
pay.  Stuffing  is  required  on 
Sundays  and  on  one  or  two  oth¬ 
er  days  per  week  when  adver¬ 
tising  linage  is  heavy. 

Collecting  for  newspapers  is 
not  easy.  According  to  the  car¬ 
rier  reports,  it  requires  a  slight 
fraction  less  than  two  calls  per 
subscriber  per  month  to  collect 
money  owed.  One-fifth  of  all 
subscribers  require  an  average 
of  three  calls  each  month  be¬ 
fore  the  money  is  collected. 

More  profit  in  a. in. 

Morning  routes  are  more 
profitable  than  evening  routes 
and  require  less  time  for  deliv¬ 
eries  and  collections,  according 
to  the  study.  Morning  routes, 
however,  require  more  parent 
help  than  evening  routes.  Car¬ 
riers  who  tumble  out  of  bed  at 
4  a.m.  for  seven-day-a-week 
routes  earned  $61.02  per  month 
as  compared  with  $34.54  per 
month  for  evening  carriers.  On 
an  houily  basis  the  morning 
carriers  earned  $1.02  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $.68  per  hour  for 
evening  carriers. 

All  the  income  figures  are 
tilted  upward  by  the  three  car¬ 
riers  in  the  sample  who  are 
over  30  years  old  and  who  re¬ 
ported  multiple  routes.  These 
three  carried  an  average  of  456 
papers  on  which  they  reported 
an  income  of  $287  per  month 
and  $2.29  per  hour. 

The  income  figures  above  are 
ba.sed  on  the  estimated  time  the 
boys  are  on  the  job:  stuffing, 
folding  for  delivery,  actually 
delivering,  and  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  collecting.  It  does 
not  include  the  time  donated  by 
the  parents  who  use  the  family 
car  to  help  with  deliveries 
about  eight  times  each  month. 
The  help  days  are  normally 
Sundays  and  other  days  when 
the  papers  are  heavy,  and  when 
weather  is  unusually  hostile. 
Fourteen  of  the  128  carriers 
receive  parent  help  every  day. 
Morning  carriers  get  help  on 
an  average  of  10.56  days  per 
month;  evening  carriers  get 
help  only  6.15  days  per  month. 

If  the  time  of  parents  and 
modest  car  mileage  were 
charged  against  the  income  of 


the  carriers,  the  income  per 
month  and  per  hour  would  be 
embarrassingly  low. 

Parents’  attitudes 

How  do  parents  and  carriers 
feel  about  the  job  that  gets  the 
youngsters  out  before  daybreak 
or  eats  away  at  their  recreation 
time  in  the  late  afternoons? 

Some  are  bitter,  but  most  are 
philosophical  and  encourage 
their  boys  in  the  job  despite  its 
image  of  hard  work  and  low 
pay.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the 
parents  rated  the  job  either  ex¬ 
cellent  or  good  as  a  business 
experience  for  the  carrier.  As 
overall  training  —  character, 
discipline,  punctuality,  depend¬ 
ability,  etc. — the  job  rated  even 
better.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
parents  rated  it  excellent  or 
good.  Twenty-one  parents  rated 
the  experience  “fair,”  and  eight 
rated  it  “poor.” 

Slightly  more  than  one-half 
the  parents  encouraged  their 
boys  to  seek  the  carrier  job  and 
59  percent  of  them  would  again 
encourage  a  son  to  take  a 
route. 

But  the  parents  and  carriers 
are  not  entirely  happy  about 
delivering  papers.  They  are  al¬ 
most  unanimous — 81  percent  of 
them — in  rating  their  rate  of 
pay  per  subscriber  as  “very 


The  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Star  (a.m.)  and  Times 
(p.m.)  have  been  sold  to 
Howard  Publications,  Ocean- 
side,  Calif. 

Carl  Davidson,  editor  of  the 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times,  a 
Howard  property,  is  the  new 
publisher  of  the  Glens  Falls 
newspapers.  The  transaction 
was  effective  December  31. 

Arthur  P.  Irving,  with  the 
Glens  Falls  papers  52  years,  is 
retiring  as  publisher  to  become 
publisher  emeritus  and  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  new  publishing 
company. 

Davidson,  a  native  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  began  his  career  in 
1930  with  the  Gannett  Co.  in 


low”  or  “low.”  Several  referred 
to  the  pattern  which  sees  sub¬ 
scription  rates  going  up  from 
time  to  time  without  equalizing 
raises  in  the  amount  paid  to 
the  carrier. 

Que.Htion  of  status 

And  parents  are  not  sure 
that  the  carrier  job  gives  digni¬ 
ty  or  status  to  the  boy  in  the 
estimation  of  the  boy’s  peers. 
Forty  percent  of  the  parents 
said  “no”  in  assessing  that 
question;  27  percent  gave  affir¬ 
mative  answers.  Thirty-three 
percent  of  the  parents  said 
they  did  not  know. 

Moreover,  parents  and  carri¬ 
ers  look  on  the  carriers’  con¬ 
tract  as  clearly  loaded  in  favor 
of  the  company.  The  contract 
acknowledges  that  the  boys  are 
independent  businessmen  who 
purchase  the  papers  from  NAC 
and  sell  them  to  subscribers.  It 
provides,  among  other  things, 
that  the  carrier  will  not  collect 
in  advance,  that  he  will  keep  on 
deposit  a  total  of  one  month’s 
billings,  that  NAC  may  cancel 
its  contract  at  any  time  while 
the  boy  must  give  30  days  no¬ 
tice  before  giving  up  a  route.  It 
also  requires  three  guarantors 
to  become  sureties  for  the  car¬ 
rier.  In  rating  the  agreement, 
73  percent  of  the  carriers  and 
parents  believed  it  “heavily  in 
favor  of  the  company”  or  “in 
favor  of  the  company.”  Nine¬ 
teen  percent  rated  it  “fair.” 

Nor  are  carriers  and  parents 
impressed  with  the  bonuses  and 
premiums  paid  to  carriers  for 
new  subscribers.  Well  over  half 
the  carriers  (63  percent)  rated 
bonuses  and  premiums  as  “an 
insignificant  source  of  supple- 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


Danville.  He  was  subsequently 
employed  by  Gannett  at  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Kews  and  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union,  leaving  Rochester 
in  1956  to  become  editor  at 
Hammond. 

Both  Glens  Fulls  papers  are 
published  daily  except  Sunday 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
27,000. 

Howard  Publications  owns 
dailies  in  Hammond  and  Lo- 
gansport,  Ind.,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
Casper,  Wyo.,  Twin  Falls,  Ida¬ 
ho,  and  Oceanside  and  San  Cle¬ 
mente,  Calif. 

George  J.  Cooper  of  New 
York  was  consultant  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiations. 


Howard  buys  2  Glens  Falls 
papers;  Davidson  publisher 
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‘Buddy  System’  at  Rutgers 
develops  journalism  talent 


By  Jerome  Aumente 

Ass<M'iale  Professor,  Kutgers  I'niversily 


The  participants  in  an  exper¬ 
imental  training  program  at 
Rutgers  University,  one  de¬ 
signed  to  quickly  increase  the 
number  of  black  and  Puerto  Ri¬ 
can  newsmen  in  media  that 
serve  New  Jersey,  learn  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  textbook  theory 
and  the  real  life  pressures  of 
news  reporting. 

Using  a  “buddy  system”  in 
which  they  are  assigned  to  sea¬ 
soned  newsmen  on-the-job  for 
three  days  each  week  by  the 
organizations  that  hired  them 
as  trainees,  they  are  getting 
immediate  exposure  to  the  field. 

They  are  alongside  tlie  re¬ 
porters  in  interviews,  at  back¬ 
ground  sessions,  in  routine  po¬ 
lice,  city  hall  and  courtroom 
checks,  or  are  in  the  newspaper 
and  radio  newsrooms  doing  ev¬ 
erything  from  developing 
features  to  weather  checks  and 
one-graph  releases. 

Two  days  a  week  are  spent  in 
writing  and  technique  work¬ 
shops  at  Rutgers’s  main  campus 
in  New  Brunswick.  They  use 
the  facilities  of  the  Journalism 
School;  the  Rutgers  Radio  Cen¬ 
ter,  and  the  new  Livingston 
College  campus  which  heavily 
emphasizes  urban  studies,  and 
the  recruitment  of  students 
from  minority  groups. 

The  first  program  ran  12 
weeks,  through  mid-November, 
and  the  trainees  were  paid  a 
minimum  of  $100  per  week  by 
each  sponsoring  organization, 
plus  books  and  travel  expenses 
to  the  university.  Five  newspa¬ 
pers,  three  radio  stations  and 
the  news  department  of  an  in¬ 
surance  company  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  trainees. 

Those  who  successfully  com¬ 
plete  the  program  are  hired  as 
full-time  news  writers. 

Pedro  J.  Linares,  a  former 
welfare  investigator,  was  in 
training  at  the  Xewark  Star- 
Ledger  only  three  weeks  w’hen 
he  began  filing  by-lined  stories 
about  the  Puerto  Rican  commu¬ 
nity,  in  several  cases  beating  a 
local  Spanish  language  daily. 

Richard  Reckling,  a  trainee 
with  WJRZ  radio  found  himself 
on  the  air  with  a  one-minute 
report  after  a  few  weeks.  Ed¬ 
win  De Jesus,  a  trainee  with 
WADO,  a  Spanish  language 
station,  is  already  on  the  street, 
developing  story  contacts  with 
everyone  from  the  sponsor  of  a 
Caribbean  arts  exhibit  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Young  Lords. 


Eric  Parham,  a  trainee  with 
the  Newark  Evenmg  News, 
found  his  first  weeks  filled  with 
everything  from  observing  the 
DeCavalcante  (Sam  the  Plum¬ 
ber)  trial  to  a  background  ses¬ 
sion  with  New'ark’s  first  black 
mayor,  Kenneth  Gibson. 

The  trainees,  who  range  in 
age  from  the  early  20s  to  37, 
were  hired  by  each  news  organ¬ 
ization  after  an  interview  and 
written  essay.  Some  were  going 
to  school  part-time.  They  held 
jobs  ranging  from  local  welfare 
investigator,  library  assistant, 
factory  worker,  and  store  clerk 
to  technical  w'riter,  and  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  a  foundation. 
None  were  in  journalistic  posi¬ 
tions. 

Besides  those  mentioned 
above,  the  other  trainees  and 
their  sponsoring  organizations 
include:  Douglas  Dabney,  Jer¬ 
sey  Journal,  Jersey  City;  Wal¬ 
lace  (Skip)  Belcher,  News 
Tribune  of  Woodbridge;  Harry 
Kendall,  Trenton  Times;  Ulric 
Richardson,  WCTC  radio;  Sam¬ 
uel  C.  How’e,  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Company  (news  de¬ 
partment).  Roderick  Pannel,  a 
Livingston  student  is  trainee 
and  administrative  assistant 
under  a  Trenton  Times  scholar¬ 
ship. 


As  project  director,  the  work 
ties  in  with  my  interests  as  as¬ 
sociate  professor  in  the  Division 
of  Urban  Studies  and  Communi¬ 
ty  Development  at  Livingston 
College.  I  am  also  directing 
an  Urban  Communications 
Teaching  and  Research  Center 
being  established  there. 

The  training  project’s  associ¬ 
ate  director  is  Richard  Hixson, 
associate  professor  and  acting 
director  of  the  Journalism 
School.  Nathan  Shoehalter,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Rutgers  Bureau  of 
Radio  and  Television,  and  Roger 
Cohen  of  his  staflF,  are  supervis¬ 
ing  the  radio  trainees. 

John  Kolesar,  former  Trenton 
state  house  bureau  chief  for  the 
As.sociated  Press  is  on  the 
training  faculty.  Kolesar  is  also 
doing  research  with  the  Center 
for  the  Analysis  of  Public  Is¬ 
sues  in  Princeton.  He  was 
formerly  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  the  N.  J.  Department  of 
Community  Affairs. 

Arthur  Sears  Jr.,  a  former 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporter 
w'ho  was  co-winner  of  this 
year’s  Meyer  Berger  award,  is 
a  part-time  faculty  member. 
Sears  is  a  business-environment 
consultant  with  General  Electric 
Co. 


The  idea  for  the  training  pro¬ 
ject  grew  out  of  meetings  with 
community,  media  and  universi¬ 
ty  representatives  called  by 
Rutgers  Vicepresident  Malcolm 
Talbott  at  the  Rutgers-Newark 
campus.  Rowland  Copeland,  of 
the  Justice  Department’s  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Service  also 
helped  pull  the  participants  to¬ 
gether. 

George  Kentera  and  Mort 
Pye,  executive  editors  of  the 
Neward  Evening  News  and  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger  worked 
closely  on  the  program.  Besides 
the  stipends  paid  by  each  news 
organization,  the  $10,000  for  op¬ 
erating  expenses  came  from  a 
variety  of  sources  coordinated 
by  Assistant  Rutgers  Vice- 
President  Marvin  W.  Green¬ 
berg. 

Contributors  included :  North 
Jersey  Newspaper  Guild;  En¬ 
gelhard  Foundation;  E.  I.  In¬ 
dustries;  the  New  Jersey  Labor 
Press  Council;  National 
Newark  and  Essex  Bank;  John¬ 
son  and  Johnson  Co.,  Howard 
Savings  Institution,  and  State 
Senator  Fairligh  Dickinson. 

Newsmen  from  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  volunteered  time  to  the 
training,  as  did  members  of  the 
Rutgers  News  Service  staff. 


CHANGE  OF  COMMAND— As  BEN  H.  SEFRIT,  center,  acceph 
retirement  9ifts,  he  greets  his  successors  who  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald  in  the  Federated  group:  at  leR, 
WILLIAM  L  HONEYSETT,  general  manager;  at  right,  WILLARD 
K,  FOWLER,  editor. 


Journal  reporter  University  starts 
-winner  of  this  jfg  own  newspaper 
Berger  award,  is  ,  ^ 

faculty  member.  James  G  Gies,  associate  di- 

^  rector  of  the  news  bureau,  has 
iness-environment  ,  j  .i-4.  _ 

.  been  named  editor  of  a  new 

h  General  Electric  publication,  the  Record,  a  week¬ 
ly  tabloid  newspaper  for  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  University 
community. 

In  the  first  issue,  with  a 
press  run  of  11,000  copies,  Gies 
wrote:  “The  Record  will  report 
major  campus  developments  of 
interest  to  faculty,  staff,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  employes,  stu¬ 
dents,  alumni,  trustees  and 
friends  of  the  University.” 

Three  news  bureau  publica¬ 
tions  were  absorbed  in  the  new 
weekly:  Campus  Calendar,  a 
weekly  listing  of  campus 
events;  Chimes,  published  three 
times  a  year  to  report  meetings 
of  the  board  of  trustees  and  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  new  faculty 
and  staff  members,  and 
Newsfeature  File,  a  bi-weekly 
newsletter  for  faculty  and 
staff. 

Gies  joined  the  news  bureau 
staff  in  1963  as  a  graduate  as¬ 
sistant.  He  earned  his  master’s 
degree  in  journalism  in  1965 
and  became  a  fulltime  staff 
member.  He  is  a  1960  graduate 
center,  accepts  Washington  State  Universi- 

I  ^oup7a?*eftI  ty  and  was  a  former  staff  writ- 
right,  WILLARD  on  the  Spokesman-Review  in 

Spokane. 
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A  GOOD  TIME  WAS  HAD 


Morgan,  180-pound  Saint  Bernard, 
did  his  New  Year  celebrating  at 
home  in  Richmond,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  as  the  Richmond  Review  urged 
via  this  Stu  Clugston  photo  run  as 
an  8  column  top  on  page  one. 


Patterns  for  growth 
in  newspaper  business 


Employment  in  the  newspaper 
business  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  total  employment 
in  the  United  States,  according 
to  Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin’s  School  of 
Business. 

This  finding  and  other  statis¬ 
tics  and  forecasts  about  the  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  of  the  nation’s 
daily  new'spapers  since  World 
War  II  are  contained  in  a  study 
entitled  “Economic  Trends  in  the 
Daily  New’spaper  Business, 
1946-1970.”  The  study  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation. 

“In  the  period  1947  through 
April  1970,  newspaper  employ¬ 
ment  grew  from  248,500  to  373,- 
200,  a  gain  of  50.2%,”  Dr.  Udell 
reports.  “The  50.2%  growth  of 
newspaper  employment  is  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  the  27.3% 
increase  of  all  manufacturing 
employment  and  the  37.5% 
growth  of  total  employment  in 
the  United  States.” 

Looking  to  future 

The  study  compares  the 
growth  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  growth  of  all 
manufacturing  industries  and 
with  other  advertising  media.  It 
also  provides  a  basis  for  deter¬ 


mining  what  is  on  the  horizon 
for  newspapers  in  the  future. 

The  report  not  only  points  up 
the  economic  strength  and  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  newspaper  business 
but  predicts  a  period  of  steady 
growth  in  future  years. 

“The  fact  that  there  are  about 
as  many  newspapers  today  as 
there  were  in  1946  shows  the 
continuing  vitality  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business,”  says  Dr.  Udell. 

“Newspapers  have  grown  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively. 
The  quality  of  a  newspaper  is  a 
primary  factor  in  determining 
its  gprowth  in  circulation  and 
size.  The  average  number  of 
pages  rose  from  23  in  1946  to 
47  in  1969,  a  gain  of  104%.  The 
average  number  of  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  news,  editorial  and 
other  non-paid  content  increased 
71%.  Advertising  content  ex¬ 
panded  132%  during  the  same 
period.” 

The  study  discloses  that  the 
percentage  growth  of  newspaper 
advertising  from  1946  to  1970 
exceeded  the  corresponding 
grrowth  of  the  economy.  Despite 
the  introduction  and  growth  of 
television,  newspapers  continue 
to  be  the  largest  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  Almost  $6  billion  was  ex¬ 
pended  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1969. 


More  advertising  in  the  70's 

On  the  future  of  newspaper 
advertising  Dr.  Udell  I'eports 
that  with  the  growing  demand 
for  consumer  goods  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  consumer  need 
for  information  on  the  other, 
newspapers  can  expect  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  advertising 
during  the  decade  of  the  seven¬ 
ties. 

In  forecasting  circulation 
growth  Dr.  Udell  predicts  that 
newspapers  can  look  forward  to 
14  million  more  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  by  1980  and  21  million 
more  by  1985.  The  anticipated 
rise  in  the  number  of  adults 
between  35  and  50  years  of  age 
and  the  expanding  number  of 
U.S.  households  are  develop¬ 
ments  which  will  contribute  to 
this  growth. 

Other  points  contained  in  the 
study  are: 

•  The  newspaper  business  is 
larger  than  most  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  in  our  nation’s  economy. 

•  The  nation’s  smaller  daily 
newspapers  have  enjoyed  the 
greatest  growth  in  the  past  two 
decades.  This  growth  occurred 
in  small  cities  and  towns. 

•  Expenditures  on  newspaper 
advertising  have  expanded  five¬ 
fold  since  World  War  II. 

•  Total  expenditures  for 
newspaper  advertising  grew 
397%  during  the  post- World 
War  II  period,  while  the  na¬ 
tion’s  Gross  National  Product 
expanded  342%. 

•  Newspaper  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  today  is  almost  as  great  as 


that  of  television,  radio  and 
magazines  combined. 

•  Daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  exceeded  62,000,000  in  1969, 
as  compared  to  less  than  51,- 
000,000  in  1946 — an  increase  of 
22%  despite  certain  sociological 
and  economic  factors  which  have 
suppressed  the  circulation 
growth  in  the  past  two  decades. 

•  Newsprint  consumption  in¬ 
creased  4.3  million  tons  in  1946 
to  more  than  9.7  million  tons  in 
1969 — a  growth  of  127%. 

• 

Montreal  bars 
vending  box 

All  newspaper  boxes  and 
vending  machines,  a  familiar 
sight  on  many  Montreal  corners, 
must  be  off  the  streets  by  March 
15  as  a  result  of  a  city  bylaw 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  adopted 
by  city  council,  although  Mayor 
Jean  Drapeau  said  such  vendors 
have  actually  been  illegal  since 
1947. 

Drapeau  told  councillors  the 
machines  were  ugly,  a  nuisance 
to  pedestrians,  a  target  for 
pranksters  and  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  for  people  operating  larger 
newspaper  kiosks  in  the  down¬ 
town  area. 

The  kiosks  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  under  a  bylaw  passed  in 
1947.  Vending  machines,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
bylaw,  he  said,  and  are  there¬ 
for  illegal  by  “omission.” 
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Press  is  a  vital  force 
in  Armenians’  identity 


By  Spyridon  Graiiitsas 

This  is  a  success  story- 
written  with  blood. 

Barely  two  generations  ago, 
the  ancient  nation  of  the  Ar¬ 
menians  was  nearly  obliterated 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
was  Noah,  the  Bible  says,  who 
landed  with  his  ark  on  Mt. 
Ararat;  it  was  one  of  his  de¬ 
scendants,  Haig  or  Haik,  who 
founded  the  nation,  says  the 
tradition.  And  it  was  the  Turk 
who  decided  on  “a  systematic 
plan  for  the  extermination  of 
the  Armenians,”  says  the 
Columbia  Encyclopedia, 

“Vi'f  ar»*  an  idand* 

The  Armenian.s,  one  of  the 
smallest  ethnic  entities  in  the 
world,  seem  to  pursue  their  des¬ 
tinies  standing  in  awe  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  and  the 
mighty.”  We  are  an  island,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  sea  of  Slavs,  Mo¬ 
slems,  Arabs — or  living  in  tiny 
minorities  on  all  continents,” 
said  Antranig  Poladian,  editor 
of  Hoosharar. 

The  press,  their  own  press 
that  is,  is  the  principal  means 
by  which  Armenians  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other.  When  the 
39-  character  alphabet  was  for¬ 
mulated  early  in  the  fifth  centu¬ 
ry,  the  Armenian  language  be¬ 
gan  to  flourish.  Early  in  the 
18th  century,  the  Armenian 
Mekhitarist  Fathers  established 
printing  presses  in  Venice  and 
Vienna,  and  revived  the  Ar¬ 
menian,  the  Greek  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  classics.  The  19th  century 
“saw  a  considerable  revival  of 
the  Armenian  letters,  and  this 
interest  takes  the  form  of  a 
flourishing  journalism,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Columbia  Ency¬ 
clopedia. 

The  first  Armenian-  language 
newspapers  were  published  out¬ 
side  Armenia — there  was  a  pa¬ 
per  in  Madras,  India,  in  1794 
and  soon  thereafter  others  ap¬ 
peared  in  Constantinople,  Tiflis, 
Russian  Georgia,  and  Western 
Europe.  The  first  newspaper  in 
America,  the  Sun,  was  pub¬ 


lished  in  1888  in  West  Holwken, 
New  Jersey. 

A  losing  venlurc 

What  is  the  future  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  press  in  America? 
“When  the  last  linotypist  goes, 
there  will  be  no  Armenian-  lan¬ 
guage  newspaper,”  says  Samuel 
Toumayan,  founder-editor  of 
Nor  Ashkar.  Everj’thing  has  be¬ 
come  so  expensive  and  “I  am 
losing  $2,000  a  year  for  this 
paper,”  he  explains. 

On  the  other  hand,  “there  is  a 
resurgence  of  national  feeling 
among  young  Americans  of  Ar¬ 
menian  descent,”  says  Poladian. 

“The  divisions  among  us  are 
being  de-  emphasized — for  at 
least  the  past  10  years,  and  this 
permits  wider  circulation  of  the 
papers,”  adds  Edward  K.  Bog- 
hosian,  editor  of  the  Armenian 
Reporter. 

And  there  is  also  an  increase 
of  immigration  from  the  Near 
East,  so  that  there  is  a  possibil¬ 
ity  that  a  weekly  newspaper 
may  be  established  in  Canada, 
where  none  exists,  say  sources 
close  to  Armenian  affairs. 

Another  .source  of  support  for 
these  ethnic  publications  is 
found  in  fraternal  .societies.  The 
Armenian  General  Benevolent 
Union,  which  publishes  various 
periodicals,  has  also  provided 
funds  for  scholarships,  Armeni¬ 
an  schools,  children’s  summer 
camps,  and  other  activities 
which  strengthen  the  bonds 
among  the  Armenians. 

However,  the  greatest 
strength  of  the  Armenian  press 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  Ar¬ 
menian — belonging  to  a  hardy 
nation  of  distinct  personality, 
language  and  achievement;  it 
embodies  its  poetry,  memory 
and  history;  it  communicates 
with  the  tiny  groups  of  scat¬ 
tered  Armenians — it  represents 
them. 

Small  aiidit'nce 

The  press  is  of  essence  for 
the  Armenians,  for  they  are  by 


REFLECTIVE  MOOD — Anfranig  Poladian,  editor  of  Hoosharar  (The 
Prompter),  the  organ  of  the  Armenian  General  Benevolent  Union, 
reflecting  on  the  history  of  his  nation;  the  E  &  P  reporter  is  re¬ 
flected  on  a  mirror. 

(Photoz  for  E  &  P  by  Margot  Grat)itsas) 


LITERARY  JOURNAL,  a  weekly  publication  issued  in  Soviet  Ar¬ 
menia,  has  a  world-wide  circulation  among  Armenians  of  the 
diaspora.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  Union  of  Writers  of  Armenia. 


nature  “an  anti-  mass  media 
audience  —  there  aren’t  even 
enough  of  them  for  a  prime 
time  tv  show,”  one  editor  re¬ 
marked. 

Ill  Garden  uf  Kdeii 

Armenian  editors  deplore  the 
ignorance  of  fellow  Americans 
W'ho  are  unaware  of  Armenians 
— ^“the  very  people  who  for 
centuries — so  we  are  told — were 
the  sole  occupants  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden.” 

Many  people  are  not  aw’are  of 
Armenian  cultural  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  Ararat  Quarterly 
complains.  “They  used  to  call  us 
The  Hungarians  w'hen  we  came 
here  as  refugees.  Not  out  of 
ignorance  so  much  but,  you 
know,  this  means  hungry'  in 
American  slang,”  recalled  a 
teacher. 

“Yet,  ours  is  a  success  story. 
We  have  made  good — not  only 
in  business.  We  have  won  re¬ 
spect.  We  have  a  great  number 
of  scholars,  artists,  W'riters. 
And  you  will  not  find  Armenian 
names  in  the  police  records — or 
very  rarely.  Even  Kasabian  who 
figures  in  the  Tate  murder  is 
not  an  Armenian,”  said  Po¬ 
ladian. 

“This  is  correct,”  affirmed 
Toumayan,  adding:  “While  I 
did  some  intelligence  w'ork  for 
the  U.  S.  Army,  we  found  that 
the  Chinese,  the  Armenians  and 
the  Greeks  had  the  lowest  crim- 
inalty  record.” 

Most  Armenians  are  happy 
with  their  progress  in  their  new 


home  in  America.  But  are  they 
happy  about  their  homeland?” 
In  theological  terms,  we  would 
say  that  this  question  is  the 
Great  Schism  in  the  Armenian 
nation,”  answered  Toumayan 
who  explained :  w'hen  in  1920 
the  Armenian  Soviet  Republic 
was  founded,  there  arose  the 
que.stion  whether  the  Armeni¬ 
ans  of  the  diaspora  should  sup¬ 
port  it  or  not.  They  were  bitter¬ 
ly  divided.  On  the  one  side  is 
the  argument,  this  is  our  ances¬ 
tral  home”  right  or  wrong”  and 
on  the  other,  we  cannot  support 
communism. 


Tho  major  groups 

This  division  is  reflected  in 
the  Armenian  press:  most  Ar¬ 
menian  papers — not  just  in 
America — are  published  by  one 
of  the  two  largest  groups:  the 
Armenian  Revolutionary  Feder¬ 
ation  and  the  Armenian  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Liberal  Party.  The  first 
group  is  against  Soviet  rule; 
the  second,  democratic  in  con¬ 
cept  (in  the  Western  sense), 
maintains  that  irrespective  of 
the  present  system,  Armenia  is 
the  home  of  the  Armenians  and 
it  should  be  supported. 

Both  groups  appear  to  be 
against  communism,  but  there 
are  suspicions  that  the  one 
group  is  supported  by  the  U.  S. 
and  the  other  by  the  USSR. 
There  is  also  a  third  group,  the 
Social  Democratic  Hunchakian 
Party,  which  some  would  call  a 
leftist  organization  but  its 
weekly,  Erissart  Hayastan,  was 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Congressman  can’t  go  wrong 
if  he  follows  press  guides 

By  Cary  R.  Brick 


Cary  R.  Brick  is  Press  Sec¬ 
retary  to  U.  S.  Representative 
Robert  McEwen,  R-N.Y.  He 
previously  was  with  the  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  and 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity. 


The  435  men  and  women  who 
w'ill  raise  their  right  hands  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  new  Congress 
have  been  thoroughly  briefed 
and  coached  on  how  to  win 
friends  and  influence  people  of 
the  press. 

The  instructions  on  how  to 
get  along  with  the  news  media 
were  given  to  Congressional 
candidates  during  the  Summer 
by  tw'o  organizations  having 
more  than  a  passing  interest 
in  the  political  makeup  of  the 
92nd  Congress — ^the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee. 

“How  To  Win.”  the  Repub¬ 
lican  textbook  on  communica¬ 
tions  was  distributed  in  June 
when  House  hopefuls  met  in 
Washington  for  seminars  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Congressional 
Committee  under  the  theme 
“Nixon  Needs  HousePower.”  It 
was  later  supplemented  with  a 
GOP  fact  book,  concentrating 
on  partisan  issues. 

What  the  Republicans  did  in 
two  volumes  the  Democrats  did 
in  one,  the  Democratic  Cam¬ 
paign  Manual.  Its  forward 
notes  that  the  Manual  is  the 
first  effort  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  since  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  campaign  to  de¬ 
velop  a  “how  to”  handbook. 

Exposure  is  free 

It  combines  the  media  mes¬ 
sage  with  a  chapter  on  the  is¬ 
sues,  described  as  “raw  partisan 
rhetoric  that  is  often  out  of  date 
and  not  worthy  of  discussion,” 
by  H.  B,  Limehouse,  director 
of  the  campaign  division  of  the 
Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  Limehouse,  in  sending 
copies  of  the  Democratic  man¬ 
ual  to  Republican  candidates, 
added  “I  don’t  think  it  ever 
hurts  to  know  what  the  other 
fellow  has  up  his  sleeve.” 

Both  guidebooks  advised  the 
candidates  that  it  is  far,  far 
better  to  take  advantage  of 
good  public  relations  (the  dis¬ 
tinction  being  made  that  P.  R. 
is  free  exposure)  than  to  merely 
rely  on  good  advertising  (with 
the  reminder  that  the  latter 
must  be  bought  and  paid  for). 

Republicans  were  told  that 
public  relations  directors  for 
campaigns  might  best  be  re¬ 
cruited  from  newspapers.  Says 
the  text: 


“There  are  several  possibili¬ 
ties: 

“A  newspaperman  willing  to 
take  a  leave  of  absence  to  work 
with  you  ...  a  newspaperman 
willing  to  quit  to  work  for  you 
.  .  .  a  retired  newspaperman 
or  one  between  jobs  ...  a  free 
lance  writer  with  a  press  back¬ 
ground  .  .  .  a  P.  R.  man  with  a 
friendly  corporation  or  agency 
who  can  get  a  leave  of  absence, 
or  if  you  can’t  locate  a  profes¬ 
sional,  as  a  last  resort,  some¬ 
one  politically  sophisticated, 
with  an  ability  to  write  and 
learn  fast.” 

Ten  Commandnients 

Republican  candidates  were 
advised  that  they  and  members 
of  their  staff  should  know  and 
follow  these  “Ten  Command¬ 
ments  of  Public  Relations:” 

1.  Never  argue  with  a  re¬ 
porter  or  an  editor.  You  just 
can’t  win. 

2.  Don’t  insist  to  a  newsman 
that  he  must  write  a  story  about 
you  or  your  campaign  activi¬ 
ties.  Don’t  suggest  to  an  editor 
that  he  owes  it  to  you  to  pub¬ 
lish  your  press  release.  If  you 
have  real  news,  reputable  media 
will  print  it. 

3.  Don’t  let  a  newsmen  rush 
you  into  saying  something 
about  an  issue  or  event  that 
you  may  regret  later.  Be  frank 
and  tell  him  you’re  not  prepared 
to  discuss  it. 

4.  If  he  insists  on  a  state¬ 
ment,  find  out  his  deadline  and 
tell  him  you’ll  call  back.  This 
will  give  you  time  to  decide 
whether  you  want  to  comment 
and,  if  so,  to  prepare  a  state¬ 
ment.  Be  sure  to  call  him  back 
at  the  time  agreed  on. 

5.  If  a  reporter  calls  you 
with  a  tip  on  a  story  and  wants 
your  comment  on  it,  give  it  to 
him  on  an  exclusive  basis. 
Don’t  put  out  a  release  and 
scoop  him  on  his  owm  story. 

6.  Don’t  play  favorites  in  the 
news  business. 

7.  When  talking  to  newsmen, 
singly  or  in  groups,  make  it 
clear  whether  you  are  talking 
(a)  for  quotation,  (b)  off  the 
record,  or  (c)  for  background. 

8.  If  you  are  talking  for 
quotation,  keep  in  mind  how 
what  you  say  will  look  in  print. 
Off  the  record,  of  course,  im¬ 
plies  that  it  won’t  be  published, 
but  many  newsmen  refuse  to 
talk  to  a  candidate  on  this  basis,^ 
as  it  may  keep  them  silent 


even  when,  later  on,  they  dig 
up  the  story  on  their  own. 
Background  meant  that  the 
newsmen  can  print  the  infor¬ 
mation  given,  but  won’t  quote 
or  attribute  the  story  to  you. 

9.  Go  out  of  your  way  to  be 
helpful  to  newsmen.  You’ll 
find  it  pays  off. 

10.  Be  frank  and  candid  when 
dealing  with  new’smen. 

The  cheapest  weapon 

The  Democratic  Campaign 
provides  no  lists,  but  devotes 
one  section  to  newspapers,  not¬ 
ing  “media  coverage  is  espec¬ 
ially  important  to  the  candidate 
whose  opponent  is  outspending 
him,  because  good  publicity  is 
the  cheapest  w’eapon  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  arsenal.” 

While  the  GOP  urged  its 
candidates  to  borrow  or  rob 
“public  relations  directors” 
from  the  city  room,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  manual  urges  its  readers 
to  recruit  a  “director  of  com¬ 
munications”  from  the  broad¬ 
cast  studio. 

“The  news  manager  of  a  local 
television  or  radio  station  or 
the  director  of  a  diversified  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  might  well  be 
considered,”  candidates  were 
advised.  “Newspapermen  are 
expert  writers  but  frequently 
lack  essential  experience  in  the 
electronic  media.  The  communi¬ 
cations  director  needs  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munications  industry  plus  some 
political  experience.” 

Such  a  director,  it  is  empha¬ 
sized,  should  guide  the  work  of 
others  and  has  as  his  primary 
responsibility  the  review  and 
approval  of  that  work. 

How  to  meet  the  press 

The  Democratic  manual  pro¬ 
vides  14  pages  of  advice  on 
newspapers,  with  one  section 
entitled  “Getting  Along  With 
The  Press.” 

Its  advice: 

“Give  direct  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  or  decline  politely  to 
answer.  Tell  why  you  are  not 
answering  if  you  can.  Don’t 
give  a  long  unresponsive  answer 
and  then  blow  up  if  the  question 
is  repeated. 

“Don’t  try  to  tell  reporters 
how  to  write  stories  or  photo¬ 
graphers  how  to  take  pictures. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  refuse  if  a 
photographer  asks  you  to  pose 
in  an  undignified  or  unflattering 
manner,  bnt  don’t  resent  it 


when  the  photographer  sug¬ 
gests  poses  which  he  thinks  will 
be  newsworthy. 

“Remember  that  reporters 
pride  themselves  on  being  ac¬ 
curate.  Few  lifetime  friend¬ 
ships  have  been  started  when 
a  candidate  says  to  a  reporter: 
‘Young  man,  write  this  down 
and  try  to  get  it  straight.’ 

“On  the  other  hand,  no  re¬ 
porter  ever  got  sore  at  anyone 
for  speaking  slowly  enough  so 
that  he  could  take  accurate 
notes.” 

• 

Media  report 
on  political 
ads  proposed 

U.S.  Senator  Henry  Bellmon 
said  he  is  drafting  legislation  to 
require  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations  and  billboard 
companies  to  file  public  reiwrts 
on  how  much  money  political 
candidates  spend  for  campaign 
advertising. 

The  freshman  Oklahoma  Sen¬ 
ator,  a  Republican,  said  his  bill 
also  would  require  the  candi¬ 
dates  to  file  full  disclosures  of 
their  sources  of  campaign  funds. 

Bellman  said  his  plan  would 
not  limit  spending,  but  “would 
put  the  burden  on  the  media”  to 
file  weekly  or  monthly  reports 
w’ith  state  election  boards,  the 
secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  clerk  disclosing  the 
amount  each  candidate  was 
spending  for  the  different  types 
of  advertising. 

Asked  how  his  plan  would  be 
policed,  Bellmon  said  tbe  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  could  make  spot  checks  on 
licensed  broadcasters,  and  that 
he  assumed  candidates  would 
keep  track  of  the  extent  of  their 
opponents’  newspaper  and  bill¬ 
board  advertising  and  compare 
it  wfith  the  media  reports. 

• 

He  clicks  again 

Michael  Budrys,  a  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  for  the  second  time  in 
four  months  won  top  honors  in 
the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  monthly 
newsphoto  contest  for  the  Mid¬ 
western  region. 
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TOPPING  OUT’  RECEPTION 


Oregonian  team  goes  right  to  top 


One  of  fhe  suspense  adventure  stories  of  1970  was  the  sealing  of  the  "polished  ivory"  wall  of  El 
Capifan  in  Yosemite  National  Park  by  Warren  Harding  of  Sacramento,  California,  and  Dean  Caldwell 
of  Portland,  Oregon.  Assigned  to  handle  local  coverage  on  Caldwell  for  the  Portland  Oregonian 
were  aviation  editor  Leverett  Richards  and  David  Falconer  chief  photographer.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
asked  Falconer,  who  enjoys  mountain  climbing  himself,  to  send  pictures  and  notes  on  the  rugged 

assignment.  His  story  follows. 


Bv  Davd  Falconer 


We  left  Portland  for  the  four-  media  in  the  area  and  on  all  to  me  that  he  had  been  climbing 
hour  flight  by  chartered  airplane  available  phone  lines.  until  10  p.m.  Just  think  how  the 

at  6:00  a.m.  Tuesday  morning  Following  directions,  we  ar-  newsmen  would  have  reacted  if 
(November  17)  with  just  the  rived  at  road’s  end  (Tamarack  they  got  up  in  the  morning  to 
bare  minimum  ceiling  for  “in  Flat  campground)  and  loading  find  the  two  climbers  sacked  out 
the  fog”  departure  carrying  all  our  packs  started  up  the  six  in  their  sleeping  bags  ...  on 
camera  equipment,  food,  water,  mile,  not  very  well  marked  trail,  top! 
sleeping  bags,  tent,  etc.,  which  to  the  summit  of  El  Capitan 

gave  each  man  a  55-pound  pack  around  2  p.m.  still  not  knowing  Soup  menu 

to  carry  from  the  valley  floor  to  how  close  the  climbers  were  to  Born  and  raised  in  the  Pacific 
the  summit.  the  top.  For  some  reason,  the  Northwest,  the  Oregonian  team 

The  camera  equipment  in-  Park  Service  seemed  to  be  using  found  it  slightly  difficult  to  drive 
eluded  three  Leicas,  lenses  from  news  media  reports  for  their  in-  tent  pegs  into  solid  rock  after 
21mm  to  280mm  telephoto,  formation.  being  used  to  four  feer  of  fir 

strobe  equipment  (the  climbers  needles.  We  ate  soup,  drank 

could  arrive  on  the  summit  at  •  ■  ■  •  soup,  and  chewed  soup  for  din- 

night)  lots  of  film,  and  a  small  Once  on  the  trail,  we  were  ner. 

tripod.  The  other  supplies  in-  passed  by  a  reporter  from  the  Daylight  around  6  a.m.  found 
eluded  Primus  stove,  dehydrated  San  Francisco  Examiner,  a  people  stirring  all  over  the  top  of 
soups  to  nuts,  and  all  the  water  cross-country  track  star  running  the  mountain  which  could  hold 
we  could  carry  as  none  was  film  out  for  the  Fresno  paper,  two  football  fields;  and  for  the 
available  on  the  mountain.  and  numerous  television  aides,  first  time,  we  counted  heads  and 
Arriving  in  Mariposa,  Cali-  When  it  gets  dark  in  Yosem-  came  to  an  estimate  of  nearly 
fornia,  where  we  had  arranged  ite,  it  gets  dark  right  down  to  80  people,  of  whom  at  least  65 
for  a  rental  automobile,  we  the  ground,  and  dark  it  got  were  news  media, 
made  a  last  minute  check  with  around  2  p.m.,  still  not  knowing  One  television  network  had 
our  office  before  striking  out  the  trail.  Using  flashlights  we  purchased  nearly  $2,000  worth 
for  Yosemite.  finally  reached  the  summit  of  clothing  for  thirteen  men  on 

It  was  an  hour’s  drive  to  the  around  6  p.m.  and  noticed  top,  hired  five  men  to  carry  their 
park.  Checking  in  at  the  ran-  dozens  of  little  fires  around  the  gear  up  the  trail  and  down  and 
ger’s  office,  we  were  given  a  map  area.  Richards  checked  with  the  hired  five  men  to  run  film.  Each 
of  the  area  ($1.00  and  5<  tax)  Park  Service  man  and  was  ad-  of  the  three  networks  had  a  heli- 
and  roughly  pointed  in  the  gen-  vised  that  the  two  climbers  copter  standing  by  in  the  area 
eral  direction  of  El  Capitan.  The  would  not  be  on  top  until  day-  outside  the  park  to  film  the 
Park  Service  was  not  jumping  light.  In  talking  to  Dean  Cald-  climb  and  pick  up  film  via  sling 
up  and  down  with  all  the  news  well  the  next  day  he  mentioned  (Continued  on  next  page) 


VICTORY 
Dean  Caldwell  spots 
the  press  reception  as 
lie  comes  over  top. 
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rope  as  park  rules  don’t  allow 
any  plane  to  come  within  500 
feet  of  any  rock  and/or  ground. 
One  network  hired  horses  and 
runners,  and  each  wire  service 
had  a  runner  to  take  out  film. 

Our  assignment  wasn’t  the 
spot  news,  but  we  still  had  to  be 
on  our  toes. 

Kupc  barrier 

About  8:.30  a.m.  the  news  me¬ 
dia  gathered  behind — and  was 
made  to  stay  behind — a  climbing 
rope  about  50  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  rock.  This  made  sense  to 
protect  both  climbers  and  news¬ 
men  on  top  from  falling  and 
dropping  over  3,000  feet.  Once 
again,  money  talked  as  tbe  net¬ 
works  hired  a  “rescue  man’’  to 
go  over  the  edge  and  film  the 
last  few'  feet  of  the  climb. 

At  11:34  a.m.  Dean  Caldwell, 
our  man,  came  over  the  top  and 
you  can  see  the  surprised  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face  when  he 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  “mass” 
media,  and.  I’m  sure,  the  girls. 

Working  with  the  21mm  and 
135mm  lenses  I  had  picked  an 
angle  off  to  one  side  to  show  the 
park  in  the  background  and  peo¬ 
ple  waiting  on  top,  and  with  the 
longer  lens  to  pick  out  the  climb¬ 
ers.  We  were  not  interested  in 
actual  climbing  .scenes  as  those 
had  been  moved  on  networks  for 
over  a  week  before  we  left  Port¬ 
land. 

Press  eonfereiiee 

No  one  got  close  to  the  climb¬ 
ers  until  a  press  conference 
about  on  hour  later  under  a 
nearby  tree.  We  ate  a  quick 
bite  of  food,  and  having  packed 
everything  earlier,  were  ready 
to  move  down  the  mountain  by 
2:00  p.m.  Reaching  the  valley 
floor  after  dark,  we  checked  the 
weather  and  found  the  freezing 
level  was  too  low  for  a  safe 
flight  back  to  Portland;  so  we 
checked  into  a  motel  in  Mari¬ 
posa  and  filed  a  story  without 
pictures. 

Early  the  following  morning 
with  a  fast  flight  home,  we  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  office  in  time  to 
make  the  first  edition  deadline 
for  Friday. 

(Ed.  Note  —  Falconer  was 
named  chief  photographer  of 
the  Oregonian  in  .June  of  1970 
after  17  years  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  has  covered  assign¬ 
ments  from  Alaska  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  is  a  winner  of 
regional  AP  and  NPPA  photo 
competitions.  His  wife  and  four 
daughters  share  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  interest  in  mountain 
climbing  of  the  snow  and  ice 
variety — not  rock.) 


ANOTHER  MOUNTAIN 


In  Oregon,  a  climbing  school  scene  on  sonth 
slopes  of  Ml.  Hood  intrignes  Falconer,  who 
leaches  photo* journalism  at  Portland  State 
University. 


BREAKFAST  CALL 


Oregonian  team  of  Leverett  Richards,  left, 
and  David  Falconer,  right,  execute  morning 
assignment. 
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Our  story  thus  far. 


the 

newspaper  business 
is  good  news. 


1b  be  continued. 


Next  month — our  preliminary  figures  on  1970 
income. 

We  expect  them  to  look  pretty  good — up  solidly 
from  last  year’s  $149  million  revenue  because  of 
just  what  we’ve  been  talking  about  in  recent 
months: 

We’re  in  the  right  kind  of  markets — midi-metro 
area  cities  with  the  growth,  the  diversification, 
the  solid  retail  advertising  that  best  combat  busi¬ 
ness  slumps. 

With  local  autonomy — editorial  policy  and 
business  policy  in  the  hands  of  local  editors  and 
publishers,  backed  up  by  company-wide  techni¬ 
cal  services. 

W ith  innovation — progressive  automation,  typ¬ 


U.S.  newspapers — good  news  about  a  growing 
business  generally 

Advertising  in  U.S.  newspapers  up  11.1%  to  $5.6  billion. 
Employment  tops  350,000,  up  12.5%  in  10  years.  Spending  for 
capital  improvements  in  1970  to  reach  $310  million.  Average 
total  number  of  |>ages  in  a  daily  newspaper  reaches  56.  Total 
consumer  spending  for  daily  and  Sunday  editions:  $2,425,446,000. 
Is  your  day  complete  without  your  local  newspaper? 


ified  by  electronic  “editors,”  computerized  type¬ 
setting,  and  changeovers  to  offset  printing. 

With  capable  management— our  local  men  are 
good  managers,  and  our  corporate  men  are  good 
at  letting  them  be  good. 

For  our  36  daily  newspapers  in  seven  states,  it 
all  adds  up  to  better  newspapers,  more  newspaper 
readers  and  more  advertising. 

To  see  specifically  how  it  adds  up  in  dollars  and 
cents,  write  to  reserve  a  copy  of  our  year-end 
quarterly  statement. 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 

55  Exchange  St.,  It  I  I 

Rochester,  N.Y,  i46i4. 
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Attention 

JOURNALISM 

Professors 

and 

Students . . . 


Did  you  know  that  you  can  get 
special  student  circulation  rates  for 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  the 
weekly  news  magazine  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry? 

Special  rate  for  entire  second 
semester,  only  $2.40  for  16  weekly 
issues,  mailed  in  bulk,  to  your 
classroom.  Keep  up-to-date  every 
week  on  news  and  events  in  the 
newspaper  business,  including 
E&P’s  marketplace  for  journalism 
job  opportunities,  up  to  six  pages 
of  classified  ads  a  week! 

TO  ORDER  YOUR 
CLASSROOM  COPIES  OF  E&P 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON: 


Professor's  name:. 

Name  of  School: _ 

Add  ress: _ 

City _ 


Mayor  has  his  column 
in  interest  of  fair  play 


Circulation  Dept. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

Please  send  me - copies  of  Editor  &  Publisher  each 

week  for  16  weeks  at  the  special  student  rate  of  $2.40  per 

semester.  Our  check  or  purchase  order  for  $ _ 

is  enclosed. 


-State. 


-Zip. 


backlash,  or  response  to  it. 

The  newspaper  displayed  the 
column  prominently,  did  very 
little  editing,  and  allowed  the 
mayor  to  say  anj'thing  he 
pleased.  Even  to  the  point  of 
mounting  a  real  attack  on  the 
editor  of  the  paper,  “Bud” 
Smyser. 

Mixed  reacliuii 

Public  reaction  was  mixed. 
Some  thought  the  newspaper 
was  going  too  far  in  allowing 
the  mayor  to  use  its  own  fa¬ 
cilities  to  attack  one  of  its  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Others  thought  the 
newspaper  was  going  a  long  way 
in  an  effort  to  be  fair  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  controversial  Mayor 
with  a  podium.  Others  resented 
the  Mayor’s  attack. 

Whatever  the  reaction,  the 
column  was  well-read. 

In  “Letters  to  the  Editor”  the 
majority  opinion  appeared  to 
be  a  reaction  against  the  ma¬ 
yor’s  views,  and  the  editors  of 
the  newspaper  state  unequivo- 
cably  that  the  letters  were  prin¬ 
ted  in  the  same  ratio  as  opini¬ 
ons  were  expressed  in  the  total 
volume  of  letters. 

In  recent  weeks.  Mayor  Fasi 
has  toned  down  his  column’s 
content.  He  has,  for  the  time 
being,  at  least,  de-emphasized 
his  attacks  on  the  Star-Bulletin 
and  is  dealing  more  on  subjects 
having  to  do  with  city  govern¬ 
ment  and  public  concern. 

One  final  word:  the  Mayor 
lifted  his  ban  on  Star-Bulletin 
reporters. 

• 

Newspapers  allotted 
most  of  bank  ad  budget 

Newspapers  received  the 
bulk  of  commercial  bank  adver¬ 
tising  in  1969  with  22%  of  the 
total  amount,  results  of  a  na¬ 
tional  survey  published  by 
Banking  journal  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association  indi¬ 
cates. 

The  survey  shows  that  com¬ 
mercial  banks  estimate  they 
will  spend  $384,000,000  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  in  1970 
which  represents  an  increase 
over  1969  when  an  estimated 
$375,800,000  w'as  invested. 

A  total  of  1500  banks  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  survey. 

All  banks  reporting  ad  ex¬ 
penditures  stated  they  advertis¬ 
ing  deposit  function.  Three  out 
of  four  also  loans,  and  75%  of 
those  advertising  promoted  di¬ 
rect  loans  on  automobiles. 

R?.dio  and  television  received 
117e  each  of  the  budget  alloca¬ 
tion. 
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Honolulu’s  Mayor  Frank  Fasi 
and  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
have  been  in  almost  constant 
battle  for  two  and  one-half 
years.  The  battle  still  isn’t  over 
but  it  has  taken  an  unusual 
turn. 

Mayor  Fasi’s  fav’orite  target 
I  in  media  has  been  Star-Bulletin 
!  editor  A.  A.  “Bud”  Smyser  and 
i  the  battle  reached  such  a  pitch 
some  months  ago  that  the 
Mayor  banned  all  Star-Bulletin 
reporters  from  his  office,  his 
I  press  conferences,  and  the  of- 
1  fices  of  all  of  his  department 
I  heads.  The  restriction  did  not 
!  seem  to  hamper  the  newspaper 
i  in  its  efforts  to  cover  the  news, 
but  it  did  serve  to  intensify  the 
conflict. 

The  Mayor  had  made  it  loud 
and  clear  that  he  much  pre¬ 
ferred  television  as  his  prime 
communication  line  to  the  people 
and  he  underlined  his  position 
last  June  by  requesting  that  the 
Honolulu  television  stations  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  weekly  free  time 
for  his  “report”  to  the  people. 
Two  of  the  three  major  tv  out¬ 
lets  refused  his  request.  The 
third  remained  silent. 

Then  the  journalistic  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  quarterback  sneak. 

Free  space 

In  a  front  page  announce¬ 
ment,  Porter  Dickinson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star-Bulletin,  sta¬ 
ted  that  the  newspaper  would 
make  available  to  the  Mayor — 
and  subsequently  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Hawaii — a  column 
each  week  at  no  cost  to  the  of¬ 
fice  holder  for  a  “report  to  the 
people”.  Dickinson  laid  down 
the  simplest  of  ground  rules: 
the  column  could  not  partici- 
l)ate  in  active  political  cam¬ 
paigning  it  had  to  be  in  good 
taste,  and  the  u.sual  editorial  re¬ 
strictions  concerning  the  laws  of 
libel. 

Mayor  Fasi  immediately  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer  and  his  column 
was  off  and  running. 

Incidentally,  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  acceptance,  the 
third  tv  station  agreed  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  free  time  on  a 
weekly  basis. 

Without  hesitancy.  Mayor 
Fasi  proceeded  to  keep  up  the 
running  feud  with  the  Star- 
Bulletin  in  his  column  in  the 
same  newspaper.  The  result: 
a  feature  that  attracted  much 
attention  and  readership,  with 
the  added  bonus  of  necessary 
recognition  of  the  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin  every  time  the  column  was 
'  quoted,  every  time  it  made  news, 
i  and  evei*y  time  there  was  any 
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Why  can’t  they  just  take  their 
welfare  checks  and  be’gratef ul? 


Would  you?  Suppose  you  were  pfX)r.  You  didn’t 
have  much  schooling.  Or  you  couldn’t  get 
a  job  because  of  the  color  of  your  skin.  Or  you 
hit  on  hard  times. 

Would  you  sit  back  and  just  collect  a  1;^., 
welfare  check?  Not  likely.  And  it’s  the  same^- 
with  them.  We  know.  i 

We  know  because  we  employ  a  lot  of  . 
them.  The  so-called  "disadvantaged.”  The  poof 
of  Appalachia.  Blacks,  percentage  wise  f 
almost  half  as  many  again  in  textiles  as  in  ‘ 
other  manufacturing  industries. 

We  give  them  about  the  only  thing  the^ 
really  ask  for.  Jobs.  Good  jobs.  The  kind  of  jobs 
you  can  build  a  life  around. 

Working  around  the  skilled  people  of  the 
textile  industry,  they  pick  up  new  work  habits 
and  a  new  way  of  thinking.  A  new  career  4 
and  a  new  life.  *  . 

This  isn’t  charity  or  make-work.  It’s  bett^* 
than  that.  Because  we  need  them  as  much  as 
they  need  us.  To  make  the  fabrics  that  you  - 
wear  and  sit  on  and  that  keep  you  warm.  * 

Textiles.  Our  society  can’t  get  along  -  * 
without  them. 

In  more  ways  than  one.  f 

„  American  Textile  Manufacturers  §  ? 
Institute,  Johnston  Bldg.,  Charlotte.  N.C.  28201 
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Patricia  Ward 


Community  Service 
manager  appointed 

Patricia  M.  Ward  has  been 
named  manager  of  Community 
Service  for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
Times-Union. 

Her  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Vince  Spezzano,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  service  and  re¬ 
search  for  the  Gannett  Rochester 
Newspapers. 

Miss  Ward  was  formerly  on 
the  news  staff  of  WOKR-tv  and 
was  an  editorial  assistant  for 
the  newspapers  at  the  time  of 
her  appointment  to  the  new  post 
to  succeed  Suzan  Babcock,  who 
resigned. 

A  Rochester  native,  she  holds 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Harpur  College  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at 
Binghamton. 

Miss  Ward  will  administer 
the  score  of  activities  and  pro¬ 
grams  sponsored  by  the  news¬ 
papers.  These  include  the  Har¬ 
vest  Queen,  high  school  music 
festivals  and  editors’  confer¬ 
ences,  Better  Rochester  Building 
Program,  public  service  book 
sales  to  readers,  and  travel¬ 
ogues. 


Hamilton  Spectator 
lias  new  publisher 

T.  E.  Nichols,  63,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator  after  42  years  with 
Southam  Press  Ltd. 

He  is  succeeded  by  John  D. 
Muir,  51,  a  member  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator  organization  since  1952, 
who  has  been  assistant  publisher 
and  business  manager. 

A  former  reporter,  editor  and 
editorial  writer  who  worked  in 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  before 
coming  to  the  Spectator  in  1935, 
Nichols  was  named  publisher  in 
January,  1955,  succeeding  St. 
Clair  Balfour,  now  president  of 
Southam  Press. 

A  graduate  of  Mount  Allison 
University  in  Sackville,  N.B., 
Nichols  was  a  director  of  The 
Canadian  Press  for  eight  years. 

Muir,  a  graduate  of  Queen’s 
University,  Kingston,  Ont.,  be¬ 
gan  newspaper  work  with  the 
Kitchener-W aterloo  Record  and 
joined  the  Spectator  in  1952  as 
retail  advertising  manager. 

*  *  If 

Charles  P.  McIntosh,  staffer 
for  the  former  United  Press  in 
Philadelphia  and  Washington  in 
the  early  1940’s,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  Pennsylvania  Budget 
Secretary. 

4c  Kc  « 

Tony  May,  former  AP  staffer 
at  Harrisburg,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  press  secretary  for 
Governor-elect  Milton  J.  Shapp, 
of  Pennsylvania.  May  resigned 
his  AP  post  last  spring  to  work 
in  the  Shapp  election  campaign. 

%  *  % 

C.  A.  McWilliams,  publisher 
of  the  Broken  Arrow  (Okla.) 
Ledger  and  three  other  Okla¬ 
homa  newspapers — named  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  David 
Hall,  Oklahoma  governor-elect. 
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W.  P.  Hobby  Jr. 


Hobby  heads 
Texas  group 

William  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  for  1971, 
the  50th  anniversary  year  for 
the  organization. 

The  first  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  the  late  A.  E. 
Clarkson  of  the  Houston  Post. 

Richard  F.  Brown,  publisher 
of  the  Austin  American-States- 
man,  was  elected  vicepresident 
and  Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
was  named  treasurer.  Brown 
becomes  president-designate  for 
1972  and  Bennack  for  1973. 

Hobby  succeeds  Ralph  M. 
Juillard,  general  manager  of  the 
Valley  Group  of  Freedom 
Newspapers  at  Harlingen,  who 
assumes  the  chairmanship  of  the 
TDNA  Executive  Committee. 

• 

Gemniill  Mill  edit 
National  Observer 

William  Giles  and  Ray  Shaw 
have  been  appointed  assistant 
general  managers  of  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.  Inc.,  William  F.  Kerby, 
president,  announced. 

Kerby  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Henry  Gemmill  as 
editor  of  the  National  Observer 
to  succeed  Giles. 

He  named  William  Clabby  to 
be  managing  editor  of  the  AP- 
Dow  Jones  Economic  Report  and 
Financial  Wire,  the  post  pres¬ 
ently  held  by  Shaw’. 

Gemmill,  who  is  53  years  old, 
is  an  associate  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  Clabby,  39, 
its  New  York  bureau  manager. 


-people 

Scripps  kin  succeeds 
W.  S.  Booth  on  board 

Warren  S.  Booth  has  retired 
from  the  board  of  the  Evening 
News  Association,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Detroit  News  and 
operates  WWJ  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Peter  B.  Clark,  publisher  of 
the  New’s.  He  said  Booth  will 
continue  as  a  counselor  to  the 
board. 

He  is  a  former  president  and 
board  chairman  of  the  Evening 
News  Association.  Booth  also 
had  served  as  president  of  Booth 
New.spapers  Inc.,  publisher  of 
Michigan  newspapers  that  are 
not  associated  with  the  News. 

John  B.  Beresford,  a  great- 
grandson  of  New’s  founder 
James  E.  Scripps,  was  named 
to  succeed  Booth  on  the  board. 
Beresford,  of  Glenville,  Ill.,  is 
president  of  Allservice  Photo¬ 
typesetting  Co.  there. 

*  *  * 

Jay  J.  Levy,  a  former  AP 
new'sman  in  Cleveland  and  UPI 
editor  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
before  going  into  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  with  the  City  of 
Cleveland  Community  Relations 
Board,  is  now  assistant  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  of  the 
U.N.,  Liaison  Office  for  North 
America,  in  Washington. 

*  if  if 

L.  P.  (Pat)  Yale,  Associated 
Press  executive  retiring  after 
36  years  with  the  ware  service. 
He  joined  the  AP  in  Chicago  in 
1934,  eight  years  later  becoming 
bureau  chief,  a  post  he  filled  for 
eight  years  in  Des  Moines,  15 
years  in  Boston  and  five  years  in 
New  Haven. 

*  9|C 

Margaret  Nillies — elected  an 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany.  She  has  worked  for  the 
company  since  1941. 

Earl  Bullard — named  di¬ 
rector  of  Mechanical  Operations 
for  the  Courier- Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  direction  of  the  new’spa- 
pers’  production  departments, 
but  will  have  added  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  the  engineering  and 
maintenance  departments  of  the 
company. 

*  *  * 

Arvid  Lundell,  for  10  years 
mayor  of  Revelstoke  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  B.C.  Legislature,  has 
been  elected  to  the  City  Council. 
He  is  publisher  of  the  Revel¬ 
stoke  Review. 
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Donahue  moves  up 
to  publisher 

John  C.  Donahue  Jr.  was 
made  publisher  and  executive 
editor  of  Suburban  Trends,  a 
twice  weekly  newspaper.  His 
appointment  was  announced  by 
Ralph  Ingersoll,  president  of 
Riverdale  Publishing  Inc. 
which  owns  the  newspaper. 

Donahue  succeeds  Harry  P 
F  rank,  who  has  retired.  Do¬ 
nahue  served  under  Frank  as 
general  manager  for  the  past  their 
two  and  a  half  years.  HER^ 

His  first  official  act  on  as-  (N.Y 
suming  his  responsibility  was  Dispt 
to  affirm  the  positions  of  his  Good 
management  team.  Cour 


officers  are :  Ruggero  Orlando 
(Italy)  and  Michiomi  Suwabe 
(Japan)  vicepresidents;  Elena 
Nielsen  (Denmark)  secretary 
PRESIDENTS  —  Publishers  general,  Gyula  Schel  (Hungary) 
of  two  Gannett  Newspapers  assistant  secretary  general,  and 
have  been  elected  presidents  of  Jussi  Nimanka  (Finland)  treas- 
companies:  urer. 

KER,  U tica  Gitta  Bauer  is  the  first  woman 

Observer-  and  the  first  German  to  be 
ILLIAM  H.  elected  president  since  the  es- 
Id  (N.J.)  tablishment  of  the  Association 
in  1918  in  New  York. 


Goodman 


Moeclter 


L«.w.  Mcl^etridge  Bruce  Larson,  assistant  man-  Jim  Proudfoot,  a  member  of 

editor  of  the  Vancouver  the  staff  since  1954 — named 
rCtUTlIlg  3.1  4  0  Province,  has  been  appointed  to  sports  editor  of  the  Toronto 

n/r  »  u  .r  CO  tfie  B.C.  Racing  Commission.  He  Star,  succeeding  Milt  Dunnell, 

r.  Mac  — for  58  years  formei-ly  sports  editor  of  who  will  continue  his  column, 

has  ^en  a  part  of  the  newspa-  the  Province!  *  *  * 

per  business  in  Tulsa — has  re¬ 
tired.  Joe  Carter,  formerly  asso- 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  a  78-year-  David  J.  H.  Stinson,  34,  has  ciate  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
old  human  dynamo  who  began  appointed  manager  of  Pa-  Journal  and  reporter  for  the 

his  career  as  a  street  seller  of  Press  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Sapulpa  Herald  and  the  Hono- 
newspapers,  worked  up  from  a  Producer  of  the  Province  and  the  luin  Advertiser  has  been  named 
job  in  the  mailing  room  of  the  joined  Pacific  Press  in  press  secretary  for  David  Hall, 

Tulsa  Daily  World  to  executive  March,  1968  from  Laurentide  Oklahoma  governor-elect, 
posts  with  the  Newspaper  Print-  Financial  Corp  *  * 

ing  Corp.,  agent  for  the  World  \  «  i.  .  Gus  Stevens— from  makeup 

and  the  Tulsa  Tribune.  George  Keeley,  staff  photog-  women’s  section,  San 

The  International  Circulation  rapher.  New  Haven  (Conn.)  jy.  /Calif.)  Evening  Tribune, 
Managers  Association,  of  which  Reptster— retired  after  45  years  succeeding 

he  was  treasurer  for  25  years,  with  the  afternoon  daily.  Edith  Cushing  who  retired 

has  honored  him  on  several  oc-  *  *  *  after  31  years  with  the  Tribune 

casions.  Robert  T.  Connaughton,  and  San  Diego  Union.  Lee 

In  1912,  the  Tulsa  Daily  manager  of  the  Providence  (R.  Chilson— from  day  assistant 
lYorld  had  a  9,000  circulation.  I.)  J ournalSulletin  s  Cranston—  city  editor,  to  Stevens’  assistant. 

When  he  steps  aside  as  vice-  Warwick-East  Greenwich  bu-  Mark  R.  Dahlinger _ from  as- 

president  of  the  "World  Publish-  reau — appointed  director  of  ad-  sistant  news  editor  Dubuaue 
ing  Co.,  vicepresident  and  busi-  ministration  for  Cranston,  R.I.  (ja.)  Telegraph-Herald,  to  Trih- 
ness  manager  of  NPC,  the  cir-  by  mayor-elect  James  L.  Taft.  une  copy  desk.  Elson  Irwin 
culation  Tulsa  ♦  ♦  ♦  from  copy  desk,  Tokyo  Stars  & 

World  IS  113,000  daily  and  193,-  Howard  J  Koehn,  copy  editor,  Stripes,  to  Tribune  copy  desk. 
^  -J  i?  feature  editor  and  columnist  for  Richard  Sullivan — from  po- 

L  M  ^  the  JonesutZZe  (Wis.)  Gazette —  litical  writer,  Tribune,  to  assist- 

^  retiring  after  43  years  in  news-  ant  city  editor,  exchanging  posts 

which  his  son,  Bob,  heads.  Mr.  paper  work.  with  George  Dissinger. 


Frank  F.  Bredell  Jr.,  copy 
editor  at  the  Detroit  News  prior 
to  1965 — now  a  vicepresident  of 
Kenneth  Drake  Associates,  De¬ 
troit  public  relations  firm. 
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Reporter  lifts  veil 
from  Army  espionage 


simmering  controversy  over 
Army  spying  on  civilians  has 
exploded  with  disclosures  by 
Jared  D.  (Jed)  Stout,  reporter 
for  Newhouse  News  Service. 

Stout  on  December  15  wrote 
an  account  of  charges  by  ex- 
Army  agent  John  M.  O’Brien 
of  Evanston,  Ill.,  that  military 
intelligence  agents  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area  had  conducted  sur¬ 
veillance  in  secret  on  more  than 
800  groups  and  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  Sen.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III 
(D-Ill.),  Rep.  Abner  Mikva 
(D-Ill.),  and  Otto  Kerner,  for¬ 
mer  govemor  of  Illinois  and 
now  a  U.S.  Circuit  Court  judge. 

Stout’s  story  was  featured  in 
Newhouse  newspapers  of  De¬ 
cember  16  and  later,  through 
distribution  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  -  Sun  -  Times  Wire 
Service,  in  other  papers.  It  was 
given  banner  display  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  front¬ 
page  space  in  the  Waskmgton 
Evening  Star. 

Within  a  few  hours  after 
Stout’s  story  became  publicly 
known,  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  (D- 
N.C.),  chairman  of  a  Senate 
constitutional  rights  subcom¬ 
mittee  which  has  been  inquiring 
into  military  intelligence  activn- 
ties,  confirmed  Stout’s  reporting 
in  remarks  to  the  Senate.  From 
that  point,  the  Stout  storv  took 
off. 

The  quiet  young  man 

Television  networks,  local  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations  in 
Chicago  and  Washington,  other 
newspapers  and  news  services — 
all  immediately  began  citing 
Ers’in’s  speech  but  were  unable 
to  identify  O’Brien,  who  had 
not  been  named  by  Ervin  and 
was  only  briefly  identified  in 
Stout’s  account. 


JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


several  aays,  as 
grew,  O’Brien,  a  quiet  young 
man  who  had  told  Stout  he 
would  prefer  to  avoid  any  more 
publicity  than  necessary,  spoke 
only  to  Stout  and  upon  Stout’s 
request  to  a  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Mean¬ 
while  Stout  wrote  daily  stories 
for  the  Newhouse  newspapers 
which  echoed  through  the  halls 
of  Congress. 

Finally,  at  Stout’s  suggestion, 
O’Brien  appeared  at  a  press 
conference  in  Chicago  on  Fri¬ 
day,  December  18,  and  spoke 
out  in  public  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  interim.  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Stanley  Resor  had 
issued  a  perfunctory  statement 
denying  that  the  Army  had 
spied  on  the  three  political  fig¬ 
ures.  His  statement  did  not  ad¬ 
dress  itself  to  other  questions. 

O’Brien  said  he  sto^  firmly 
by  his  charges,  despite  Resor’s 
denial,  and  repeated  an  offer 
to  testify  before  Ervin’s  sub¬ 
committee  early  in  1971. 

As  O’Brien  was  speaking  in 
Chicago,  members  of  Congress 
were  also  speaking  out.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  more 
than  a  dozen  members  de¬ 
manded  a  congressional  inves¬ 
tigation.  Rep.  Mikva,  who  led 
the  call  for  an  inquiry,  spoke 
of  the  “very  able  articles  which 
first  brought  these  serious  al¬ 
legations  to  public  attention — 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Jared 
Stout  of  the  Newhouse  News 
Service.” 

“They  speak  eloquently  of  the 
importance  of  a  free  press,  and 
of  the  dependence  that  a  free 
society  has  on  that  institution,” 
Mikva  said.  “Mr.  Stout  has 
serv'ed  his  country  and  his  pro¬ 
fession  nobly  by  the  work  he 
has  done.” 

Long  assignment 

The  Newhouse  News  Service 
had  assigned  Stout  for  several 
months  to  an  investigation  of 
reports  that  the  armed  services 
have  conducted  domestic  intelli¬ 
gence  activities,  and  it  was 
Stout’s  uncovering  of  such  ac¬ 
tivities  at  the  1968  political 
conventions  that  led  O’Brien, 
the  former  self-described  “do¬ 
mestic  spy,”  to  contact  Stout. 

Stout  on  November  30  wrote 
a  2,500-word  special  report  for 
the  Newhouse  newspapers  de¬ 
tailing  how  military  intelligence 
agents  and  a  super-secret  Army 
organization,  the  Army  Security 
Agency,  operated  under  cover 
particularly  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago 
in  1968. 


Jed  Stout 


The  story  was  printed  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  on  Decem- 
l)er  1,  and  O’Brien  then  wrote 
a  letter  to  Sen.  Ervin  telling 
of  his  personal  activities  and 
knowledge.  He  sent  a  copy  of 
the  letter  to  Stout. 

When  Stout  received  his  let¬ 
ter  from  O’Brien,  he  contacted 
an  Ervin  subcommittee  spokes¬ 
man  who  asked:  “What  let¬ 
ter?”  The  letter  apparently 
had  not  been  received  by  Ervin. 

Stout  took  his  letter  to  Dean 
Reed,  editor  of  the  Newhouse 
News  Service,  who  sent  the  re¬ 
porter  to  Illinois  to  make  con¬ 
tact  with  O’Brien.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  Stout’s  interviews  with 
O’Brien  that  the  allegations  of 
Army  spying  against  Stevenson, 
Mikva  and  Kerner  were  first 
disclosed.  The  information  was 
not  contained  in  the  original 
letter  to  Ervin. 

Stout  worked  for  several  days 
trying  to  corroborate  O’Brien’s 
information  and  to  determine 
for  himself  the  accuracy  of  the 
charges. 

“I  was  convinced  that  Jack 
O’Brien  was  doing  exactly  what 
he  said — ^that  he  ‘spoke  out  so 
the  proper  agencies  could  bring 
this  to  a  halt’,”  Stout  said. 

Working  closely  with  William 
E.  Howard,  managing  editor  of 
the  Newhouse  service.  Stout  be¬ 
gan  writing  his  series  of  stories 
based  on  O’Brien’s  charges. 

• 

$100,000  to  ANPA 

The  Detroit  News  has 
pledged  $100,000  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Foundation  to 
“strengthen  a  free  press  in 
America.”  Peter  B.  Clark,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Evening  News  As¬ 
sociation,  announced  that  the 
contribution  will  be  paid  in  $20,- 
000  installments  over  a  five- 
year  period.  The  gift  will  be 
recognized  by  a  bronze  plaque 
at  ANPA’s  headquarters.  The 
foundation  is  seeking  $10  mil¬ 
lion. 


Press  council 
action  urged 
in  Ontario 

Beland  Honderich,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  plans  to  call  a  meeting  of 
all  Ontario  publishers  early  in 
1971  to  consider  organization  of 
a  press  council. 

Honderich  told  the  annual 
meeting  of  Toronto  Star  Ltd. 
that  he  strongly  supports  the 
recommendation  of  the  Senate 
committee  on  the  mass  media 
which  suggested  newspapers  or¬ 
ganize  such  councils. 

“It  would  be  preferable,  of 
course,  to  have  the  support  of  all 
newspapers,”  he  said,  “but  I’m 
afraid  that  if  we  wait  for  unani¬ 
mous  agreement  there  will  never 
be  a  press  council.” 

He  said  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  council  would  be  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  public  with  an  impar¬ 
tial  forum  to  deal  with  com¬ 
plaints  that  cannot  be  resolved 
by  complaining  directly  to  a 
newspaper. 

The  council  would  consist  of 
equal  representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  newspapers  with  an  in¬ 
dependent  chairman. 

“It  would  have  no  legislative 
authority  to  compel  anyone  to 
do  anything,”  Honderich  said. 
“It’s  function  would  be  to  hear 
grievances  and  publicize  its  find¬ 
ings  as  widely  as  possible  in  the 
hope  they  would  find  support 
among  fair-minded  people  and 
publishers.” 

Honderich  said  the  “most  seri¬ 
ous  problem”  newspapers  face  is 
that  too  much  of  the  news  is 
w'ritten  and  edited  by  people 
with  inadequate  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  they  are  deal¬ 
ing  with. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  stories 
can  often  be  misleading  even 
though  the  facts  may  essentially 
be  correct. 


Afternoon  paper 
starts  2d  shopper 

The  Journal  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  afternoon  Jour¬ 
nal-Inquirer  at  Rockville,  Conn., 
has  started  a  second,  free-dis¬ 
tributed  advertising  -  shopping 
guide,  the  Northern  Connecticut 
Ad-Visor.  Press  run  for  the  new 
weekly  was  reported  as  32,000 
copies. 

The  publishing  firm  has  been 
distributing  a  free  advertising¬ 
shopping  guide,  the  Journal-In¬ 
quirer  Ad-Visor,  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  circulation  area  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  The  press  run  is 
25,000  copies. 
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AGRICULTURE 


INSURANCE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS — Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 

BEEF  CAHLE  PICTURES— Photos,  drawings, 
4x5  color  transparencies,  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  or  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beef  cattle  & 
Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  information  or  to 
inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8X10  photos. 
American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Frederick,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 

_ AIRLINES _ 

ALLEGHENY  AIRLINES — Major  airline  serving 
106  cities  in  17  states  and  Toronto,  Canada. 
Photos.  B&W  and  color,  on  request.  Ready  to 
assist  in  feature  development,  hard  news  gather¬ 
ing,  TV  and  Radio  spots.  Jack  King,  vice  presi¬ 
dent — Public  Affairs;  Dave  Shipley,  director — 
Public  Relations;  Pete  Wasoner,  manager — 
News  Bureau;  c/o  Allegheny  Airlines,  Washing¬ 
ton  National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 
202/347-9660 

_ AVIATION _ 

AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 

_ EDP-COMPUTER _ 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION— In¬ 
formation  on  small-,  medium-,  and  large-scale 
digital  computers  and  electronic  circuit  modules, 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  automation.  Con¬ 
tact  Mark  Nigberg,  manager,  public  relations. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  146  Main  Street, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754.  Phone  (617)  897-5111. 

_ ELECTRONICS _ 

LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  in  subscription  TV  and 
consumer  electronics:  color  TV,  stereo,  research. 
Press  releases,  background  fact  sheets,  8x10  B/W 
photos,  transparencies  upon  request.  Other 
background  on  hearing  aids,  FM  broadcasting, 
TV  end  radio  products  for  the  home  and  out¬ 
doors.  Write  Public  Relations  Dept.,  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation,  1900  N.  Austin  Avenue, 
Chicago — 60639,  or  call  312-745-5035. 

HOUSING;  MANUFACTURED 

FACTS.  PHOTOS.  NEWS  FEATURES  on  mobile 
and  modular  housing  which  provided  67%  of 
all  home  sales  under  $25,000  last  yr.  Up  date 
your  knowledge:  Write  Jerry  Bagley,  PR  Direc¬ 
tor,  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Assn.,  6650 
Northwest  Hwy.,  Chicago,  III.  60631. 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook.  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 

ROYAL-GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— 
For  Information  on  personal  and  commercial 
property  and  casualty  coverages  and  services 
here  and  abroad.  Contact;  Robert  W.  Kirsch- 
baum.  Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Robert  H.  Prall,  Manager,  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Marjorie  Black,  Public  Relations  Rep¬ 
resentative,  150  William  Street,  New  York 
10038.  Telephone:  (212)  732-8400. 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  Insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute:  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence.  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  1 10 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


INSURANCE 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  insurance: 
mortgage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Schmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept., 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.,  06115 
(203)  277-2779. 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  AND  CONSUMER  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Holland.  Press  releases  and  8x10  B-W 
photos  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Products  are 
designed  specifically  for  the  American  and 
Canadian  markets.  These  releases  and  special 
press  articles  are  written  for  new  product 
columns,  features,  featurettes  and/or  fillers  in 
all  communications  media.  Write  or  call.  Pub¬ 
licity  Department,  Netherlands  Consulate  Gen¬ 
eral,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10020:  Phone  (212)  246-1429. 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY 


FOR  FACTS,  BACKGROUND  ON  NUCLEAR 
industry  developments,  call  on  the  Atomic  Indus¬ 
trial  Forum,  an  international  clearinghouse.  Tech¬ 
nical  staffers  and  information  specialists  can 
arrange  press  briefings,  tours,  interviews.  Are 
you  on  our  mailing  list?  Contact  Carl  Goldstein, 
assistant  public  affairs  manager,  AIF,  850  Third 
Ave.,  New  York  10022  or  call  212/PLaza  4-1075. 
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850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Please  insert  the  following  copy  beginning  next  month  for . 

monthly  PR/INDEX  listings,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under 
category  heading . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  Editor  &  Publisher  to  publish  copy  indicated  in  PR/ INDEX 
at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 
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48  editors 
will  screen 
prize  entries 

The  48  editors  who  will  be 
Pulitzer  Prize  journalism  jurors 
for  1971  were  named  this  week 
by  William  J.  McGill,  president 
of  Columbia  University.  They 
will  screen  nominations  for  Pul¬ 
itzer  aw’ards  in  10  journalism 
catejrories,  based  on  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  1970.  The  deadline  for 
the  submission  of  nominations 
and  supporting:  exhibits  is  Feb¬ 
ruary  1. 

The  list  of  jurors  follows: 

Robert  C.  Achorn,  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette. 

Charles  T.  Alexander,  editor, 
Dayton  ^O.)  Journal-Herald. 

Eric  W.  Allen  Jr.,  editor, 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune. 

F.  K.  Arthur  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher,  Monterey  (Calif) 
Peninsula  Herald. 

Whitley  Austin,  editor,  Salma 
(Kan.)  Journal. 

Paul  A.  Banker,  managing 
editor,  Baltimore  Sun. 

Floyd  Barger,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Xew  York  S'ews. 

James  Bassett,  director,  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Richard  R.  Campbell,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Cleveland  Press. 

Hodding  Carter  III,  editor. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Geeen- 
vdlle.  Miss. 

Norman  A.  Cherniss,  associ¬ 
ate  editor.  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press  and  Daily  Enterprise. 

Bob  Eddy,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Conr¬ 
an  t. 

George  Fattman,  executive 
editor,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Trib¬ 
une-Democrat. 

Gene  Foreman,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Arkansas  Democrat,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 


Insure  with  Employers 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure 
yourself  against  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
copyright  violation ...  up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take. 
That's  where  we  come  in.  We'll 
handle  the  excess.  Call  us  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  program. 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one 
of  our  5  U.  S.  offices  which  is 
nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Thomas  S,  Gephardt,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer, 

Robert  H.  Giles,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal. 

William  E.  Giles,  National 
Observer,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

George  N.  Gill,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Evarts  A,  Graham  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Louis  R.  Guzzo,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

A.  Edw'ard  Heins,  managing 
editor,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
T  ribune. 

William  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor, 
Houston  Post. 

James  F.  Hoge  Jr.,  editor, 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Robert  L.  Hudson,  managing 
editor,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

Charles  0.  Kilpatrick,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express  and  News. 

John  E.  Leard,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Tinies- 
Dispatch  and  Richmond  News 
Leader. 

Harold  E.  Martin,  editor  and 
publisher,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  and  Alabama,  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Louis  Martin,  vice  president 
and  editor,  Sengestacke  News¬ 
papers,  Chicago. 

Robert  Mason,  editor,  Norfolk 
Virginia-PUot. 

John  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News. 

John  McCormally,  editor  and 
publisher,  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Hawk-Eye. 

Moses  J.  Newson,  executive 
editor,  Afro-American  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Baltimore. 

George  R.  Packard,  managing 
editor,  Philadelphia  Bidletin. 

Stuart  R.  Paddock  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  Paddock  Publications,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Ill. 

Arden  X.  Pangborn,  editor, 
Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  Ore. 

Wendell  C.  Phillippi,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Indianapolis  News. 

Paul  A.  Poorman,  managing 
editor,  Detroit  News. 

John  C.  Quinn,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Uinon  and  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Charles  C.  Reynolds,  editor, 
Atlantic  City  (N.j.)  Press. 

Charles  B.  Seib,  managing 
editor,  Washington  Star 

Miles  E.  Sines,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  hide- 
pendent  Press-Telegram. 

Claude  Sitton,  editor,  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer. 

Richard  D.  Smyser,  editor. 
Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger. 

Harry  L.  Sonneborn,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Herbert  W.  Spendlove,  editor, 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 


John  Stallings,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller-Times. 

Joseph  M.  Ungaro,  managing 
editor.  Providence  (R.I.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin. 

Donald  C.  Wilder,  editor, 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

• 

Appeals  Court 
allows  papers 
to  reject  ad 

Dismissal  in  U.S.  District 
Court  of  a  labor  union’s  suit  to 
force  Chicago’s  four  daily  news- 
papei-s  to  publish  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  they  rejected  has 
been  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Appeals  J  udge  Latham 
Castle,  wonting  the  opinion, 
said:  “The  First  Amendment 
(of  the  Constitution)  guaran¬ 
tees  free  expression  for  all., 
but  the  union’s  right  to  free 
speech  does  not  give  it  the  right 
to  make  use  of  the  newspapers’ 
printing  presses  and  distribu¬ 
tion  systems  without  the  news¬ 
papers’  consent. 

“We  glean  nothing  from  the 
constitutional  guarantees  which 
suggests  that  the  advertising 
pages  of  a  privately  published 
new'spaper  may  be  pressed  into 
seiwice  against  the  publishers’ 
will.” 

Plaintiff  in  the  suit  is  the 
Chicago  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  (E&P, 
June  6.)  The  ad  rejected  sought 
to  explain  the  union’s  reasons 
for  picketing  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.  in  1969  to  protect  the  sale 
of  foreign-made  clothes  by  the 
store. 

At  the  time  Judge  Abraham 
L.  Marovitz  made  the  low’er 
court  decision,  Don  H.  Reuben, 
an  attorney  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Chicago  Today,  ex¬ 
plained  reasons  for  rejection  of 
the  ad.  He  said  it  singled  out 
one  enterprise  in  the  city  selling 
imported  clothing  when  there 
are  many  others  doing  the 
same. 

Appeals  Court  Judges  Roger 
J.  Kiley  and  Walter  J.  Cum¬ 
mings  concurred  in  the  unan¬ 
imous  decision. 

.idvice  at  90 

Ed>i;h  Thomas  Wallace  of 
Oklahoma  City,  a  syndicated 
columnist  for  many  years,  has 
turned  90  and  still  w  rites  child- 
rearing  and  parent-child  rela¬ 
tionship  articles  for  the  women’s 
section  of  the  Sunday  Oklahom¬ 
an.  Her  “Points  for  Parents” 
ran  36  years  in  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times. 
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No  generation 
gap  for  Reno 

A  newspaper  battle  which 
has  extended  over  nearly  a 
century  continues  in  Reno, 
where  the  Nevada  State 
Journal  recently  observed  its 
100th  birthday. 

The  Journal  is  senior  to  the 
Reiio  Evening  Gazette  by  six 
years  so  there’s  no  generation 
gap  in  the  competition  between 
members  of  Speidel  New'snapers 
Inc.  The  rivalry  begun  in  the 
1870s  continues,  assures  Paul 
A.  Leonard,  editor  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

No  two  other  Reno  business 
establishments  have  put  up 
with  the  same  rivals  for  the 
same  period  of  time,  adds  John 
Sanford,  Gazette  editor,  1948 
to  1968.  He  points  out  that 
these  two  also  have  outlasted 
all  other  papers  of  Reno’s  19th 
century. 

The  Journal  is  Nevada’s 
oldest  daily  in  continuous  pub¬ 
lication.  The  first  was  the 
Eastern  Slope,  w’hich  J.  C. 
Lewis  moved  to  Washoe  County 
in  mid-1868.  He  promptly  re¬ 
named  the  paper  the  Crescent, 
but  it  died  within  a  decade. 

E.  J.  Lichty,  president,  SNI, 
paid  centennial  tribute  to  the 
Journal  with  the  notation  that 
“this  journalistic  lady  is  en¬ 
joying  the  best  health  of  her 
life-span.”  The  two  Reno  dailies 
have  been  members  of  the 
Speidel  organization  for  31 
years. 

• 

‘Most  Admired’  list 
compiled  by  editors 

Jesus  Christ,  Winston  Church¬ 
ill  and  Abraham  Lincoln  have 
been  rated  as  the  most  admired 
men  in  history  in  a  survey  of 
daily  newspaper  editors. 

The  opinion  poll  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  David  Lewis,  profes¬ 
sor  of  business  history  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  said 
editors  in  95  cities  located  in  37 
states  responded  to  a  request 
that  they  name  their  most  ad¬ 
mired  personalities. 

Ranking  the  leading  figures 
according  to  a  formula  of  five 
points  for  a  first-place  vote,  four 
for  second-place,  and  so  on,  the 
survey  gave: 

Jesus  Christ  280,  Winston 
Churchill  175,  Abraham  Lincoln 
151,  Thomas  Jefferson  72, 
George  Washington  66,  Socrates 
45,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  40,  Ma¬ 
hatma  Gandhi  33,  William 
Shakespeare  29,  Albert  Schweit¬ 
zer  27,  Christopher  Columbus 
26,  Thomas  Edison  22,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  21,  Moses  20  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  18. 
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Armenian  press 

(Continued  frou}  page  14) 


established  in  1903 — before  the 
Great  Schism. 

“We  have  many  divisions 
among  ourselves,”  says  Bog- 
hosian.  And  he  adds;  “This  is 
natural — we  have  had  such  a 
turbulent  history,  and  lived  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  also  desirable  to  air  different 
points  of  view,  provided  we 
don’t  go  to  extremes.” 

The  Armenian  Reporter 
reflects  both  points:  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  issues  one  will  find  articles 
about  the  Armenians  in  Iran,  in 
Israel  and  in  California;  letters 
to  the  editor  opposing  previous 
letters  to  the  editor;  reprints  of 
American  newspapers,  and  all 
kinds  of  special  reports  of  “All 
the  News  about  Armenians,”  as 
is  the  motto  of  the  paper. 

Toumayan,  who  like  Boghosi- 
an  is  not  supported  by  any  or¬ 
ganization  to  publish  his  paper, 
believes  that  “present  divisions, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  are 
artificial.  We  have  only  one  ene¬ 
my,  the  Turk.” 

Demonstration  at  L'N 

The  West,  following  World 
War  I,  tried  to  create  with  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  (1920)  an 
independent  Armenia  incorpora¬ 
ting  both  the  Turkish  and  the 
Russian  parts,  but  failed. 

The  Armenian  Reporter,  as 
indeed  all  other  Armenian  pub¬ 
lications  here,  commemorated 
that  failure.  Recently  it  noted: 

“Close  to  .500  local  Armenians 
participated  in  a  silent  demon¬ 
stration  before  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  discontent  with 
the  Great  Powers  for  ignoring 
the  restitution  of  the  land,  and 
justice  for  the  Armenian  people 
.  .  .  James  Tashjian,  editor  of 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )tVealth 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  $500,000,000  invested  in 
Australia, 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Published  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.S.A.  $A8.00 

Payments  must  be  made  by 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency 
Comer  Butt  &  Clisdell  Sts.,  Surry  Hills 
Sydney,  Australia 


NEW  NEW  WORLD— Samuel  H. 
Toumayan,  born  in  Asia  Minor, 
educated  in  Cyprus,  immigrated 
to  the  United  States,  did  intelli¬ 
gence  work  during  World  War  II, 
and  established  his  own  weekly. 
The  New  World,  in  1946. 


the  Armenian  Weekly,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  gathering  and  ex¬ 
horted  them  to  continue  their 
efforts. 

Armenia  is  not  one  of  the 
three  Soviet  Republics  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  United  Nations. 

♦  *  ♦ 

.VRMEMAN  PI  BI.lC.4TIO\S 

CALIFORNIA 

California  Courier  (1960); 
Weekly;  English;  Cir.  2,800. 

Publisher  and  Editor:  George 
Mason. 

Hotel  California — PO.  Box 
966  Fresno,  Calif.  93714. 

Asharez-  Arena  (1908) ; 
twice  a  week;  Armenian;  Cir- 
1,100. 

Publisher:  Asbarez  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

1501  Venice  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90006. 

\or  Or-  The  New  Day 
(1921);  twice  a  week;  Armeni¬ 
an;  Cir.  1,300. 

Publisher:  Nor  Or  Publishing 
Association;  Editor:  Antranig 
Antreassian. 

5076  West  Pico  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90019. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Hairenik-  Fatherland  (1899) ; 
daily;  Armenian;  Cir.  3,400. 

Publisher:  Hairenik  Associa¬ 
tion  Inc.;  Editor:  Minas  Tolol- 
yan. 

212  Stuart  St.  Boston,  Mass, 
02116. 

Organ  of  the  Armenian  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Armenian  W^eekly  (1948); 
weekly;  English;  Cir.  1,500. 


Publisher:  as  above;  editor: 
James  H.  Tashjian. 

Hairenik  also  publishes  the 
quarterly  Armenian  Review 
( 1948) .  Address  as  above. 

Enikar-Struggle  (1922);  dai¬ 
ly;  Armenian;  Cir.  2,200. 

Publisher;  Baikar  Association 
Inc.;  editor:  Dr.  Nubar  Ber- 
berian. 

755  Mt.  Auburn  St.  Water- 
town,  Mass  02172 

Organ  of  the  Armenian  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Liberal  Party. 

A rme n ia n  Mirror — Spectator 
(1932);  weekly;  English;  Cir. 
2,700. 

Publisher:  as  above;  editor: 
Bill  Kelly. 

Address  as  above. 

NEW  YORK 

Erissart  Hayastan-  Young 
Armenia  (1903);  weekly;  Ar¬ 
menian;  Cir.  1,500. 

Editor:  Artarooni  (pen- 

name  ) 

P.  O.  Box  9  Madison  Square 
Station,  New  York  10010. 

Organ  of  the  Social  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Hunchakian  Party. 

Hyastanyaitz  Yegeghety- 
Armenian  Church  (1938);  mon¬ 
thly;  Armenian;  Cir.  4,500. 

Publisher:  Diocese  of  Ar¬ 
menian  Church  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica;  Editor:  Nubar  Kupelian. 

630  Second  Avenue.,  New 
York  10016. 

Hoosharar-  The  Prompter; 
monthly;  Armenian  (1941),  En¬ 
glish  (1929);  Cir.  around  10,- 
000. 

Publisher:  Armenian  General 
Benevolent  Union,  editor  of  Ar¬ 
menian:  Antranig  Poladian;  ed¬ 
itor  of  Eglish:  Bedros  Nore- 
had  109  East  40  St.  New  York 
10016. 

The  Union  also  publishes  the 
cultural  quarterly  Ararat 
(1960). 

Nor  Ashkar-The  New  World 
(1946) ;  weekly  Armenian, 
some  English;  Cir.  900. 

Publisher:  Graphic  Composi¬ 
tion;  editor:  Samuel  H. 

Toumayan. 

151  West  25  St.  New  York 

10001. 

Armenian  Reporter  (1967); 
weekly;  English;  Cir.  3,500. 

Publisher  and  editor:  Edward 
K.  Boghosian. 

P.  0  42-60  Main  Street, 

Flushing,  N  Y.  11355. 

Draper-  Armenian  Herald 
(1937);  twice  a  week;  Armeni¬ 
an,  some  English;  Cir.  2,200. 

Publisher:  Draper  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.;  editor:  V.  Ghazarian 

151  East  25th  Street  New 
York  10001 

(This  is  the  third  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  ethnic  press  in 
America.) 


EPA 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


to  recapitulate  and  come  out 
with  w'ell-researched  stories 
showing  the  state  of  environ¬ 
mental  affairs,”  Myler  says. 
“Our  problem  is  to  keep  repor¬ 
ting  in  a  steady,  objective  way. 
We  need  the  emotional  boost 
of  last  spring’s  Earth  Day. 

“Now  that  we  have  a  good 
start,  I  think  the  hard  work 
has  just  begun.” 

AP  reporter  Stan  Benjamin, 
who  worked  mainly  out  of  Inte¬ 
rior  when  that  department  was 
the  chief  source  of  environmen¬ 
tal  news,  says  environmental 
reporting  has  been  “too  sporad¬ 
ic”  among  the  wire  services  in 
Washington.  He  sees  the  AP 
still  adjusting  to  the  federal 
anti-polution  establishment,  “so 
broad  that  one  environmental 
specialist  can’t  cover  the  whole 
field.” 

.4  recognized  specialty 

Benjamin  agrees  with 
Abramson  that  EPA  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  the 
government’s  pollution  control 
effort  more  meaningful  to 
new  spaper  readers. 

“EPA’s  very  existence  will 
tend  to  push  environmental  re¬ 
porting  toward  a  recognized 
specialty,”  he  argues. 

Benjamin  foresees  environ¬ 
mental  reporters  who  are  well- 
versed  in  the  political,  economic 
and  biological  aspects  of  envi¬ 
ronment.  They  could  do  much, 
he  says,  to  relieve  overloaded 
science  writers  now  trying  to 
cover  both  scientific  develop¬ 
ments  and  the  more  diffuse  as¬ 
pects  of  environment. 

Eventually,  Benjamin  thinks, 
editors  may  find  it  profitable  to 
designate  environmental  colum¬ 
nists.  One  such  columnist,  Da¬ 
vid  Hendin,  a  1969  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri’s 
Washington  Reporting  Pro¬ 
gram,  is  syndicated  through 
Enterprise  Science  Service. 

Whether  or  not  to  put  a  re¬ 
porter  on  environment  full-time 
is  a  question  that’s  confronted 
many  editors  since  last  spring. 
Is  there  enough  going  on  in  the 
field  to  justify  it? 

Two  stories  a  week 

The  Washington  Star 
thought  so  when  it  gave  Rober¬ 
ta  Hornig  the  go-ahead  several 
years  ago.  The  decision  has 
paid  off  in  an  average  of  two 
front-page  stories  a  week,  and 
she  was  first  with  the  mercury- 
pollution  story  w'hen  it  explod¬ 
ed  across  the  country  in  March. 
Highly  respected  on  her  beat 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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COMICS 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  N  Y  10017 


Love  retires  from  Star 
but  continues  writing 


Shopper  in  N.J. 
to  be  published 
by  Penna.  daily 


Philip  H.  Love,  who  retired  ^  free-distribution  weekly, 

as  feature  editor  of  the  Wash-  to  be  known  as  the  Northwest 

ington  Star  January  1,  will  con-  Jersey  Family  Forum,  will  be 

tinue  to  write  his  weekly  column  published  every  Tuesday  begin- 

“Love  On  Life”  for  the  North  f  ning  on  January  12  by  the  pub- 

American  Newspaper  Alliance  f  Ushers  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex- 

and  the  Bell-McClure  Syndi-  *  press. 

cate.  Donald  W.  Diehl,  president 

Love  will  devote  his  time  to  of  State  Publishing  Co.  of  New 

writing,  lecturing,  and  serving  Jersey  and  the  parent  firm, 

as  a  consultant  on  newspaper  |  Easton  Publishing  Co.,  said 

features  and  also  will  do  an  oc-  Family  Forum  will  provide 

casional  “Love  on  Comics”  col-  .  saturation  coverage  of  28,425 

umn  for  the  Star  and  special  t households  in  the  populous 

articles  for  NANA.  His  office  |  ^  of  Morris,  Warren,  Sus- 

will  be  at  3015  Beech  Street,  sex  and  Northern  Hunterdon 

NW,  Washington.  counties  of  New  Jersey. 

Love’s  first  published  work  It  also  announced  by 

was  cartoons,  but  he  soon  Diehl  that  the  IFasAmpton 

switched  to  a  combination  of  IHHIiHV  mm  (N.J.)  Star  and  the  Hacketts- 

drawing  and  writing.  He  still  Philip  H.  Love  town  (N.J.)  Gazette  will  be 

does  an  occasional  cartoon  for  merged.  The  first  issue  Jan- 

the  “Love  On  Life”  column.  uary  14  of  the  combined  week- 

With  the  Star,  Love  has  held  mind  is  made  up,  I  applaud  him  lies,  which  are  two  of  the  old- 

a  number  of  writing  and  editing  for  it”  est  in  the  state,  will  be  known 

posts  including  assistant  Sunday  The  editor-columnist  was  a  as  the  Star-Gazette. 
editor  and  Sunday  Magazine  ed-  lecturer  in  journalism  at  George  The  paper  which  will  be  cir- 
itor.  He  became  feature  editor  Washington  University  for  culated  on  Thursday  will  have 

for  the  second  time  in  1962.  about  10  years.  His  new  writing  separate  editions  for  Washing- 

While  a  reporter.  Love  con-  plans  include  several  books,  one  ton  and  Hackettstown.  The  paid 
ducted  an  investigation  of  the  about  half-finished  now.  He  has  circulation  of  12,600  subscrib- 
use  of  the  third  degree  by  the  authored  one  book  “Andrew  W.  ers  will  make  the  Star-Gazette 
Washington  Police  Department  Mellon:  The  Man  and  His  one  of  the  largest  weeklies  in 
resulting  in  reorganization  of  Work”  and  a  collection  of  his  New  Jersey, 
the  force  and  jail  sentences  for  columns  and  cartoons  was  Star-Gazette  advertisers  will 
several  officers.  On  the  city  desk,  brought  out  by  Metropolitan  have  an  option  to  add  the  28,- 
in  his  spare  time,  he  uncovered  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.,  with  425  households  of  Family 
new  evidence  that  caused  Presi-  the  title  “Phil  Love  Talks  of  Forum  to  their  coverage  for  a 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Comics.”  combination  rate, 

commute  the  sentence  of  a  man 
about  to  be  electrocuted  as  a 
murderer. 

In  1962,  Love  began  writing 
his  column  on  comics,  and  the 
following  year  he  started  the 
human  interest  column  that  be¬ 
came  “Love  On  Life.”  John 
Osenenko,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  NANA  and  Bell-Mc¬ 
Clure,  was  in  the  Star  office  on 
a  day  the  column  appeared  and 
suggested  it  be  syndicated.  The 
column  now  appears  in  some  200 
newspapers,  including  the  Daily 
American  in  Rome,  the  Kingston 
(Jamaica)  Gleaner,  and  the 
Bangkok  (Thailand)  Post. 

Word  craftsman 

Osenenko,  in  announcing 
Love’s  new  plans  said:  “We  have 
such  a  high  regard  for  Phil’s 
w'ord  craftsmanship.  We  rarely, 
if  ever,  touch  his  material  as 
submitted.  His  weekly  column  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  among 
those  written  for  lighter  read¬ 
ing  ..  . 

“Phil  is  a  great  guy  and  I’m 
sure,  had  he  so  wished  it,  that 
the  Star  would  have  accepted 
his  continuance  on  the  staff,  but 
Phil  feels  that  this  is  what  he 
wants  to  do  and  now  that  his 
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FINANCIAL  COLUMNIST  SYLVIA  PORTER  was  named  Woman  of 
the  Year  in  Communications  for  1970  by  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York  with  Milton  Riback,  president,  making  the  medallion 
presentation  at  luncheon  ceremonies  recently.  Miss  Porter's  column, 
"Your  Money's  Worth",  is  distributed  by  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

^lOST  IMPROVED 


By  Oai^  Toinkin^on 

Considering:  that  the  Colbert 
County  (Ala.)  Reporter  until 
1967,  was  printed  on  a  circa 
1900  hand-cranked,  drum- 
cylinder  pre.ss,  but  now  comes 
off  a  modern  offset  press,  it’s 
not  surprising  the  paper  w'on 
the  “most  improved  paper” 
category  two  years  running  in 
Alabama  Press  Association 
judging. 

But  to  say  the  change  in 
printing  methods  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  awards  would  be 
unfair  to  the  paper’s  publi.sher 
and  editors,  who  put  a  lot  of 
effort  into  improving  their  pro¬ 
duct. 

The  paper  has  a  lot  of  his¬ 
tory  behind  it.  It  has  an¬ 
tecedents  in  the  paper  run  in 
Tuscumbia,  where  the  Reporter 
is  published,  by  Captain  Keller, 
father  of  Helen  Keller.  In  fact, 
the  drum-cylinder  press  be¬ 
longed  to  Captain  Keller  who 
sold  it,  along  with  the  paper,  in 
1911. 

The  Keller  press  now  sits 
idle  in  the  Reporter’s  Tuscum¬ 
bia  office  but  is  slated  for  in¬ 
stallation  in  the  Helen  Keller 
museum  when  completed  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jim  Crawford,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Tennessee  ba!>ed 

Crawford  is  the  head  of 
Mid-State  Publishing  Co., 
Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.,  a  central 
printing  facility  which  owms 
three  weeklies  and  prints 
several  others.  Crawford  and 
his  partner,  Dick  McGrew, 
bought  the  reporter  in  April  of 
1969. 

The  Reporter  certainly  can 
boast  having  had  one  of  the 


Jim  Crawford 


longest  continuous  ownerships 
by  one  person  on  record.  The 
man  w'ho  bought  the  paper 
from  Captain  Keller  in  1911 
owned  and  ran  it  until  1966. 
From  ’66  until  Crawford  and 
associates  bought  it,  it  was  run 
by  a  w’oman  who  was  responsi¬ 
ble,  for  retiring  the  drum  cylin¬ 
der  press. 

The  paper  won  its  first  “most 
improved”  award  in  1969,  after 
that  conversion,  but  the  real 
change  in  the  paper  came  when 
Mid-State  got  its  hands  on  it.  It 
w'on  again  last  year. 

Mid-State  publishes,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Reporter,  the 
Lawrenceburg  Democrat- U  nion 
and  the  Hickman  County 
(Tenn.)  Times.  Circulations 
for  the  three  break  down  to 
fi,.500;  6.000;  and  3,500,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  Lawrenceburg  pa¬ 
per  has  been  in  the  Crawford 
family  for  three  generations. 

The  company’s  job-printing 
clients  include  the  Giles 
(Tenn.)  Free  Press,  the  Wayne 
County  (Tenn.)  News,  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  (Tenn.)  Record  and 
Maury  Picture  (a  shopper). 

McGrew  was  the  second  gen¬ 
eration  of  a  publishing  family 
which  owned  the  Alabama 
Courier  and  Limestone  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  both  located  in  Athens, 
Ala.  The  papers  were  job- 
printed  at  Mid-State  for  a 
w'hile,  and  when  McGrew’s  fa¬ 
ther  sold  the  pair  in  ’69, 
McGrew  joined  with  Crawford 
in  buying  the  Reporter.  Last 
February  he  bowed  out  and 
went  to  work  for  the  Elberton 
(Ga.)  Star. 

The  third  member  of  the  trio 
which  put  the  Reporter  in  the 
“much  improved”  category  is 
the  paper’s  editor.  Bill  Counts, 
who  joined  the  paper  as  ad 
manager  in  November  1969.  He 
had  no  prior  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  but  became  editor  when 
McGrew  left. 

The  Reporter,  prior  to  Mid- 
State  control,  was  a  tabloid  and 
generally  ran  about  eight 
pages.  It  was  riddled  with 
“canned”  material,  including 
promotional  handouts  used  on 
page-one.  Its  two  strongest 
points  were  a  social  section 
heavy  with  bridal  news,  and  its 
legal  ad  section,  w'hich  the  pa¬ 
per  got  because  of  its  designa¬ 
tion  as  the  official  county  paper. 

Circulation  jumped 

Crawford  said  the  Reporter, 
when  Mid-State  bought  it,  had 
1,200  circulation  in  a  county 


with  nearly  50,000  population. 
With  6,500  current  circulation, 
the  Reporter  was  obviously 
promoted  by  its  new  owners. 
But  the  readers  were  receptive. 

The  most  evident  change 
made  in  the  Reporter  by  the 
new  owners  was  a  switch  to 
broadsheet  size.  The  change 
w'as  made  with  the  fir.st  edition 
put  out  by  Mid-State. 

Crawford  and  McGrew,  seek¬ 
ing  a  more  balanced  page  type- 
wise  switched  to  an  all  Gothic 
style  of  heads.  It  served  to 
make  the  page  more  uniform 
and  less  cluttered. 

They  also  opened  the  pages 
up  more  with  white  space,  (but 
not  a  lot)  around  heads, 
columns,  photos,  etc. 

The  Craw’ford-Count’s  pic¬ 
ture  policy  puts  people  first. 
The  photo  staff  consists  of 
Counts  and  a  full-time  photo¬ 
grapher.  Their  processing  of 
prints  is  done  by  a  local  camera 
shop  but  a  darkroom  is  going 
into  the  Reporter’s  office. 

The  photos  they  use  are  lo¬ 
cal.  Crawford  insists  that  the 
Reporter  won’t  go  out  of  the 
county  for  anything. 

The  belief  is  that  people’s 
names  are  a  must.  The  Repor¬ 
ter  still  devotes  space  to  the 
“who-visited-who”  and  “who- 
did-what”  columns  that  some 
rural  weeklies  have  gotten 
away  from.  For  the  Reporter 
these  are  attention  getters.  The 
paper  has  three  paid  corre¬ 
spondents  who  maintain  these 
columns. 

Crawford  said  he  feels  that 
it’s  psychologically  important 
for  the  little  guy  to  get  his 
name  in  the  paper.  “Everyone 
thinks  he’s  pretty  important,” 
he  said,  “The  average  reader 
needs  recognition  as  an  individ¬ 
ual.  We  try  to  give  recognition 
to  anyone  who  deserves  it.” 

Crawford  told  how  the  Re¬ 
porter  expanded  news  coverage 
to  a  Cherokee  Indian  settle¬ 
ment.  He  said  the  Indians  were 
delighted  to  find,  for  the  first 
time,  a  newspaper  willing  to 
use  their  names. 

The  Reporter  “designs  each 
ad  as  if  it  is  the  only  one  in  the 
paper.  But  we’re  never  sat¬ 
isfied,”  said  Counts. 

Counl.»>’  choice 

In  politics.  Reporter  endorse¬ 
ments  are  up  to  Counts.  Craw¬ 
ford,  who  claims  he’s  the  liber¬ 
al  in  the  crowd,  said  he 
maintains  a  hands-off  policy  as 
far  as  political  endorsements 
are  concerned.  “Bill  (Counts) 
who  is  more  of  a  conservative 
than  I,”  Crawford  explained, 
“does  what  he  thinks  best  for 
the  paper  and  this  is  true  too 
of  the  editors  of  the  other  pa¬ 
pers.  I  think  all  papers  should 
do  this.” 


Bill  Counts 


The  Reporter  remained  neu¬ 
tral  in  the  gubernatorial  con¬ 
test  between  Governor  Albert 
Brewer  and  former  Governor 
George  Wallace,  who  won. 

The  Reporter  carries  letters 
in  a  newly  opened-up  editorial 
page  and  actively  solicits  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor. 

Among  the  new  features  and 
aspects  of  the  Reporter,  insti¬ 
tuted  under  Mid-State  owmer- 
ship,  is  a  sports  section  and  an 
expanded  classified  section. 

The  Reporter  doesn’t  have 
much  competition  from  other 
papers  in  Colbert  County,  but, 
as  described  by  Crawford,  sit¬ 
ting  across  the  river  from  Tus¬ 
cumbia,  in  Florence  (Lauder¬ 
dale  Co.),  there’s  a  daily  new’s- 
paper,  five  radio  stations,  a 
shopper,  a  tv  station,  and  a 
weekly. 

Crawford  said,  as  a  final 
note,  that  people  have  been  af¬ 
ter  the  Reporter  to  go  daily. 
But  this  he  sees  as  too  expen¬ 
sive,  “besides  we’d  just  have  a 
war  and  everyone  would 
suffer.” 

• 

He’ll  edit  weekly 

Arthur  Willey,  a  native  of 
Montpelier,  who  began  newspa¬ 
per  work  on  the  old  Montpelier 
Argus  in  1938  and  later  headed 
the  State  House  press  bureau  of 
the  Rutland  Herald  and  Bur¬ 
lington  Free  Press  until  1951, 
has  been  named  editor  of  a  new 
w'eekly,  Montgomery  County 
Billboard,  published  in  Rock¬ 
ville,  Md. 

• 

Urban  spec'alisl 

The  New  York  Times  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Richard  Reeves  as  its 
metropolitan  urban  affairs  re¬ 
porter.  He  has  been  chief  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  since  joining  the 
Times  staff  in  1966.  Previously 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 
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EPA 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


and  tuned  in  to  contacts 
throughout  Washington,  she 
finds  “more  than  enough  to 
keep  busy  full-time.” 

EPA  falls  naturally  into  her 
beat.  She  hopes  it  will  upgrade 
the  quality  of  environmental 
stories  coming  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  some  of  them  “appalling 
because  the  media  ignored  envi¬ 
ronment  for  years.” 

Miss  Homig  is  a  leading  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  environment  repor¬ 
ter  who’s  “writing  the  book”  on 
her  specialty.  And  she’s  doing 
it  without  a  background  in  the 
sciences:  she  was  a  political 
science  major  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Environmental  reporting  is 
more  than  just  technical  de¬ 
velopments  and  spot  news  sto¬ 
ries,  of  course.  Perhaps  more 
important  in  the  long  run  is  the 
press’s  surveillance  function  in 
this  area,  what  New  York  Ti¬ 
mes  reporter  E.  W.  Kenworthy 
Jr.  calls  “watching  the  Admin¬ 
istration  every  minute.” 

It  was  Kenworthy  who  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  recent  federal 
order  to  use  unleaded  gas  in 
government  vehicles  would  not 
apply  up  to  a  year  where  con¬ 
tracts  had  already  been  signed. 

Noting  that  “everybody  at 
the  bureau  gets  into  the  act 
covering  environment,”  Ken¬ 
worthy  says  “there’s  no  great 
zealousness  in  protecting  your 
note  pad  here.”  With  its  im¬ 
pressive  retinue  of  specialists, 
this  system  has  allowed  the  Ti¬ 
mes  to  consistently  stay  in  the 
front  on  environmental  cover¬ 
age. 

Ill  science  department 

At  the  Washington  Post,  en¬ 
vironment  has  remained  within 
the  bailiwick  of  the  science  de¬ 
partment,  headed  by  Victor 
Cohn.  VV’ith  science  writer 
Thomas  O’Toole  and  “a  large 
assist  from  the  national  desk,” 
Cohn  says  his  department 
keeps  abreast  of  environmental 
developments. 

Yet,  Cohn  feels  the  Post  isn’t 
doing  as  thorough  a  job  on  en¬ 
vironment  as  it  should.  He  w-el- 
comes  EPA’s  advent  as  an  an¬ 
tidote  to  “Frittering  away  our 
time  covering  little  pieces  of 
the  story'.” 

He’s  looking  for  indices  from 
EPA  “to  tell  us  how  we’re 
doing  on  environment.  Is  it  get¬ 
ting  better  or  worse?  We  need 
to  be  giving  our  readers  objec¬ 
tive  analyses  of  the  envir- 


portant  information  to  the 
reader,  in  terms  of  practical 
results  achieved  by  EPA.  Al- 
through  the  policy-making  lev¬ 
els  of  environmental  action  are 
in  Washington  and  many  of  the 
headlines  are  generated  here, 
the  more  significant  “story'  be¬ 
hind  the  story”  may'  be  on  the 
local  scene. 

“Case  studies  are  where  the 
real  stories  are,”  says  Abram¬ 
son.  “People  know  w'hat  many 
of  the  enivronmental  problems 
are.  It’s  often  merely  a  question 
of  going  out,  looking  at  them. 


API 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

the  Columbia  University  Semi¬ 
nar  on  Pollution  and  Water 
Resources,  and  Dr.  George 
Claus,  vicepresident  of  Offshore 
Sea  Development  Corporation, 
which  currently  is  conducting  a 
study  for  New  York  State  on 
pollution  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

Dr.  Claus,  discounting 
studies  of  DDT-caused  injury 
to  the  reproductive  process  of 
certain  birds,  said  no  evidence 
exists  that  even  one  person  has 
suffered  ill  health  from  the 
pesticide  and  its  use  since 
World  War  II  has  saved  mil¬ 
lions  of  lives  in  malaria-ridden 
countries.  Neither  is  data  avail¬ 
able,  he  said,  that  persons 
eating  mercury-contaminated 
fish  have  been  injured.  He  said 
these  facts  were  absent  from 
most  stories. 

Dr.  Halasi-kun  said  that  nei¬ 
ther  DDT  nor  mercury  has 
been  proven  to  his  satisfaction 
to  be  harmful.  He  said  the 
doubts  of  scientists  like  himself 
were  often  not  reported. 

Another  Columbia  scientist. 
Dr.  Granville  H.  Sewell,  said 
environment  reporters  must 
distinguish  in  their  stories  be¬ 
tween  survival  and  the  quality 
of  future  life. 

“Man  as  a  species  will  sur¬ 
vive,”  he  said,  “but  he  may  sur¬ 
vive  in  a  living  hell.” 

He  said  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  tasks  of  the  environment 
reporter  is  to  explain  to  the 
reader  how  the  ecology  crisis  is 
threatening  the  diversity  of  his 
experience  (fewer  animals  and 
plants,  disappearance  of  the 
countryside)  and  therefore 
affecting  the  quality  of  his  life. 

Several  speakers  warned 
that  concern  over  the  environ¬ 
ment  has  reached  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  national  fad  w'hich 
could  disappear  in  a  year  or 
two.  They  said  the  news  media 
can  play  a  significant  role  in 
environment  cleanup  by 


members  were  agreed  that  the 
press  must  watch  carefully  to 
see  if  announced  projects  are 
actually  translated  into  action. 

Most  of  the  members  said 
their  newspapers  look  to  them 
to  develop  ideas  for  enterprise 
stories  on  the  environment. 
Some  members  said  their  edi¬ 
tors  do  not  feel  well  enough 
versed  on  the  environment  to 
suggest  or  sometimes  to  evalu¬ 
ate  an  environment  story. 

Further,  several  members 
said  their  editors  are  not  aware 
of  the  time  needed  for  reading 
and  research  on  the  environ¬ 
ment.  “When  my  editor  sees  me 
reading,”  said  one  member,  “he 
thinks  I’m  not  working.”  An¬ 
other  member  said  his  editor 
frequently  pulled  him  off  in- 
depth  stories  to  handle  some 
relatively  unimportant  assign¬ 
ment. 


Carriers 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


mentary  income.”  Thirty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  carriers  (35)  rated 
them  as  a  “fair  source”  of  sup¬ 
plementary  income. 

Varied  comments 

Carriers  and  parents  were 
invited  to  make  their  own  sug¬ 
gestions  and  comments  in  the 
questionnaire,  and  well  over 
half  of  them  did  so. 

Most  common  complaint  cited 
in  the  “suggestions  and  com¬ 
ments”  page  had  to  do  with 
“stuffing”  or  inserting  adver¬ 
tising  sections.  Eighteen  carri¬ 
ers  wrote  that  stuffing  was 
work  for  which  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  extra  pay.  For  example: 
“The  problem  we  feel  most  un¬ 
fair  to  the  paper  boys  is  no 
extra  pay  at  all  for  stuffs. 
These  are  advertisements  which 
are  complete  profit  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  It  takes  the  boys  extra 
time  and  makes  extra  weight. 
Why  shouldn’t  they  have  a 
share  of  the  profit? 

No  pay  for  inserting 

Another  paragraph  from  a 
long  and  thoughtful  letter:  “On 
days  when  papers  have  inserts 
with  a  lot  of  advertising,  no 
allowance  is  made  to  reimburse 
the  boy  .  .  .  When  the  papers 
are  heavy  it  is  necessary  to 
make  several  trips  back  to  the 
distribution  point  as  they  are 
too  heavy  to  carry.  Boys  should 
be  reimbursed  for  this  extra 
work.” 

Nearly  all  the  comments  sug¬ 
gested  th£*  the  pay  was  low  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  work — 


month  (the  best  time  of  the  day 
to  be  sleeping).” 

A  number  of  parent-carrier 
comments  (16)  recommended 
that  subscribers  be  required  to 
pay  their  monthly  bills  directly 
to  the  company  by  mail  as  tele¬ 
phone  and  utility  bills  are  paid, 
thus  relieving  the  carriers  of 
the  distasteful  job  of  collecting 
each  month.  Carriers  could 
then  be  paid  a  flat  rate  for 
delivering  the  papers. 

Several  responses  referred  to 
the  role  of  the  supervisor.  Two 
of  these  are  worth  special  at¬ 
tention  : 

“We  feel  you’ve  made  one 
major  omission  in  your  ques¬ 
tionnaire — that  is  the  effect  a 
carrier’s  manager  can  have. 
We’ve  had  an  excellent  one,  a 
poor  one,  and  a  fair  one  in 
terms  of  the  respect  shown  by 
the  manager  to  the  carrier,  the 
punctuality  and  conscientious¬ 
ness  of  the  manager.  We  found 
our  son’s  enthusiasm  and  re¬ 
spect  for  his  job  was  directly 
related  to  the  respect  shown 
him  by  his  manager.” 

“More  care  should  be  taken 
in  choosing  supervisors — some 
are  helpful,  others  are  a  hin¬ 
drance.” 

• 

Beaumont  papers’ 
sale  is  completed 

The  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Enterprise  are  now  un¬ 
der  new  ownership. 

Stock  of  the  Enterprise  Co., 
which  has  published  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Beaumont  for  more 
than  90  years,  w'as  transferred 
to  Bill  Hartman  and  associates 
December  16.  The  sale  price 
was  quoted  at  $16  million. 

The  sale  included  a  weekly 
newspaper  owned  by  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Co.,  the  Jasper  (Tex.) 
News-Bog. 

R.  M.  (Jack)  Frost  continues 
as  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  papers. 

Other  Beaumont  officers 
named  at  the  first  board  meet¬ 
ing  are:  Don  Boyett,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  executive  editor; 
Ralph  Bean,  vicepresident; 
Chilton  O’Brien,  secretary;  J. 
E.  Worden,  assistant  secretary' 
and  controller;  John  E.  Gray, 
and  Robert  E.  Myers,  directors. 

The  same  officers  and  board 
members  were  elected  to  head 
the  Jasper  News-Boy. 

Negotiations  for  the  sale  to 
Hartman,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Baytown  Sun,  be¬ 
gan  early  in  November.  Hart¬ 
man  will  be  editor  and  publish¬ 


ment,  not  be  subjective  ones.”  maintaining  the  public  concern  particularly  in  terms  of  the  er  of  the  Journal  and  Enter- 
Local  reporters  can  play  a  which  is  crucial  for  an  abate-  boys  “getting  up  at  4  a.m.  31  prise  as  well  as  chairman  of 
vital  role  in  getting  this  im-  nient  of  pollution.  Seminar  days  a  month,  month  after  the  board  of  the  new  company. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

.4PPRAISERS^O^SVLTAyTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
^EWSPAPER  BROKERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX,  BUYERS-SELLERS !  Use  our  con- 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  fidential  service.  Jim  Southern.  Broker, 


poees.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


BVSI^ESS  OPPORTVMTIES 

INTERESTED  IN  INVESTING  capital 
in  a  fine  small  weekly  newspaper  of 
excellent  repute  in  a  New  England  area 
endowed  with  all  the  finer  things  in  life 
including  environment,  accessibility, 
culture,  the  Itest  in  education,  and  di¬ 
versified  industry  ?  Owner  seeks  capi¬ 
tal,  administrative  experience  and  en- 
thusia-sm  in  a  potential  partner.  Will 
consider  any  reasonable  business  and 


6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 

THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(.AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 


NE\^  SP.4PER  SERVICES 


ISEWSPAPERS  WANTED  PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 


SMALL  WEEKLY  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

Zones  5,  7,  8  or  9.  Limited  capital.  6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
BOX  6,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 

- - — - - -  tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail- 

PRINT  SHOPS  FOR  SALE  I  able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 

_ _  Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  766-3060,  Re- 

. . .  ,  .  corder  Pub.  Co.,  Bemanlsrille,  N.  J. — 

PRINTING  DIVISION  of  New  Mexico  07924. 
newspaper,  walk-in  trade — $10M.  Dean 
Sellers,  Broker,  1415  E.  University 

Drive.  Mesa,  Arizona — 85203.  '  -  ...  ■  - 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PRINT  SHOPS  FOR  SALE 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^^COMPOsimROOM^ 


MAGAZINE — Regional  monthly  publi-  |  u  -i,.  u 

cation  in  Northern  Calif.  Long  estab-  JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
lished;  great  potential;  growth  area:  trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
owners  have  other  interests.  Box  1789,  |  tyPe  styles.  Flecownter^In^t  units 
Editor  &  Publisher.  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 


financial  arrangement.  Box  1732,  Editor  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


&  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Se^ice  Company.  Inc.,  -INTERIOR  DECORATOR"  —  weekly  — 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  F  a.  ]  column  by  Adele  Faulkner.  F.A.I.D.. 

I  the  only  two-time  winner  of  A.I.D.  na- 


for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


tional  design  award.  Known  as  color  ex- 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  Writing  '  _ _ _  the  only  two-time  winner  of  A.I.D.  na- 

Short  Paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to  I  X’tpnzca  aoc'dc  mo  S  A¥  O  tional  design  award.  Known  as  color  ex¬ 
write,  where  and  how  to  sell,  and  tr  Sr  KS  rUn.  S.^LitL  pert  and  for  her  outstanding  home  in¬ 
supply  lists  of  editors  buying  from  > - -  teriors.  Column  appeals  to  young  anc 

beginners.  Small  checks  can  add  up  to  '  MICHIGAN  SUBURBAN  OFFSET,  old.  Covers  color  schemes,  color  psy- 
worthwhile  extra  income.  Write  to  sell  i  price  $120,000,  well  below  gross.  $33.-  chology,  furniture  placement,  lighting 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts:  BAR-  000  cash  flow;  terms.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  wall  covering,  drapes,  design,  solutions 
RETT.  Dept.  C-446-J.  6216  N.  Clark.  Box  133,  Emporia.  Kans.— 66801.  for  art,  accessories,  etc.  Bverythinf 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 


RETT.  Dept.  C-446-J.  6216  N.  Clark.  Box  133,  Emporia.  Kans.— 66801. 

Chicago,  Ill. — 60626.  — - — — - 

AVAILABLE 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis  and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

if  you  have  know-how  and  modest  J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and  ,  325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  III.  60187 

18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. - 

■ - DAILY  NEWSPAPEIR  in  fast-irrowing 

EXPANSION  of  other  business  makes  I  States  tropical  resort.  Has  own 

available  a  printings  firm  in  suburban  j  plant*  with  annual  gross  of  more 

Philadelphia  capable,  as  is,  to  do  *300,000  and  a  healthy  profit. 


pert  and  for  her  outstanding  home  in-  136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

teriors.  Column  appeals  to  young  and  j  _ 

old.  Covers  color  schemes,  color  psy-  j  ^ 

chologry,  furniture  placement,  lighting,  PHOTON  mc^el  713-10  Teoctmaster  ina- 
wall  covering,  drapes,  design,  solutions  <*>ne  ^ith  logic  onR  whicti  includes 
for  art,  accessories,  etc.  Everything  Bpace  redu^on  circuitry  and 

your  readers  want  to  know  about  the  eight-b^k  (exp^ded)  memoiT 
home  from  a  real  working  professional.  6-8.10-12-14-18- 

Endless  tie-ends  for  advertising  from  24  and  36  point  lenses,  automatic  q^- 
paint,  paper,  furniture,  carpet,  gift  j*"®’  ^  panel,  four  interchangMbte 

retailers.  For  sample  columr  Wite: 


325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton.  Ill.  60187  HoYiy^^^^SiliL  Vieoro;-  phone  (213) 
T\ATTV  XTrixrc-Ti  A  I—  657-2773. 


A-O  Fektures  P  O  Box  112  NorSi  tapes.  ConUct  R.  J.  Dawn.  The 

rilif  (?r^  Washington  Poet.  1516  L  St..  N.W.. 

'213)  Washington,  D.C.  20006  (AC  202)  223- 


WEEKLY— Editorial 


I  TTS  UNITS:  transistor  mat  detectors: 
cross-  Comet:  Meteor  5  Lino  #71984,  4  years 


$100,000  in  volume.  Available  for  sale  Willing  to  sell  for  substantially  less  '  strips.  3  panel  -j-pg  etc.— $2,000:  #240  Orona 

or  will  consider  assigning  ownership  j  than  gross,  depending  on  down  payment  '  _ mats.  TA  4-4349,  6517  Lake  Circle  Dr., 

position  with  moderate  or  little  equity  ®r®^t  expansion  possibili-  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga.— 31204.  Dallas,  Texas  75214. 

immediately  to  the  right,  seasoned  I  ®  ^  - I  _ _ 

printer.  (AC  215)  646-1797.  '  _ _ '  p*"  ’  “  *''•  i  "THF.RES  NO  RTTSTNF.SS  T.TKF _ "  1 _ _ _ 


Dallas,  Texas  75214. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  iier- 
Mnality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNra  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


- -  I  THERES  NO  BUSpJESS  LIKE  -  -  -  |  -pwo  ELECTRON  LINOTYPES.  S#'s 

MOUNTAIN  WEST  growth  area  offset  I  »  letter  style  weekly  column  .^435  y^^rs  old.  each 

weekly— $125,000.  Needs  younger  pub-  written  by  show  business  personality,  .  equipped  as  follows:  2  Magazine  rack, 
lisher  to  go  twice  wTOkly.  Gross  up  '  ^ectr^ motor  (variable  speed),  elec- 

15^  yearly,  profit  high,  potential  un-  '  Honest,  different,  NO  puiis.  Informa-  ■  .  .  ^  Wowor  4.nocket  mold  disk 

limited.  Circulation  "around  3.300-  ;  tion  your  readers  want  to  know  Write  ‘’^^^n^te  S^g  hydraulic  justrfical 
growing.  Box  1779,  Editor  &  Publisher,  f^,  I  SoTand  magt?ln4  shifting,  mihLical 

- - Phone  m3)  ""  i  distribution  shifter,  mechanical  assem- 

IT.I.TNOTS  OFFSFT  nRflTTP  S  nonerc  Pnone  (413)  667-4773.  I  ,  ,  _  T-Te 


- - 15G-  yearly,  profit  high,  potential  un- 

NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  ‘  limited.  Circulation  around  3.300 — 
)uys  the  newspaper— it's  the  per-  growing.  Box  1779,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ILLINOIS  OFFSET  GROUP.  5  papers 
and  central  plant — $158,0(10:  29' r  down. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia. 
Kans. — 66801 . 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES  ■  OFFER  PREFERRED  SHARES  Amer- 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers”  '  ie®*'  company  and  ownership  profit- 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT  :  "'’’e-  'm'K  established,  foreign-ba.sed 


OFFER  PREFERRED  SHARES  Amer-  father  but  with  appeal  to  readers  of 
icar  company  and  ownership  profit-  all  ages.  $l-a-week.  For  samples,  write: 


112  North '  HoBvwnoH  Cnlif  31603  or  '  f'®"  magazine  shifting,  mechanical 

phone"'(m)''6te^-  i  "rft- 

I  bier,  Fairchild  high-speed  TTS  operat- 
- - -  ing  unit,  Shaffstall  mat  detector,  Mer- 

DON'T  TRUST  ANYONE  UNDER  60  feyboald  cTm^'Ex'^nenOy^mainte^^^^^ 
Wwkly  column  written  by  a  grand-  |  Available  immediately.  Patent  Trader, 
father  but  with  appeal  to  readers  of  ,  gox  240,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y.— 10549.  Ph : 


134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  community.  Gross  $80M  :  sell  both  for 

Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne-  $65M :  $35M  down.  Box  1826.  Editor 
cotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  j  &  Publisher. 

highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  - 

lepers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con-  TEXAS  DAILY;  exclusive;  population 


able,  long  established,  foreign-ba.s^  1  ®111  Franklin,  Box  4,  Burnt  Hills,  New 
English  language  daily  and  commercial  ’  York — 12027. 

print  shop  for  around  combined  an-  '  _ _ 

nual  gross  of  $l-million  plus.  Write 

Box  1816,  Editor  &  Publisher.  BOOK  REVIEWS — Readers  love  Betty 

- ; -  Zulch's  reviews  of  new  books!  Now 

WEEKLY  IN  PARADISE — On  tropica!  appearing  weekly  on  radio  and  large 
island  off  Florida's  West  Coast,  plus  city  newspaper — am  ready  to  expand, 
small  monthly  paper  in  neighboring  Try  this!  Samples — Box  1708,  ^itor 
community.  Gross  $80M ;  sell  both  for  &  Publisher. 

$65M ;  $35M  down.  Box  1826.  Editor  j 
&  Publisher.  ’ 


'GETTING  IT  TOGETHER''— The  ex- 


sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property.  9.000;  priced  $225,000:  terms.  Krehbiel- 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day-  Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.- 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or  66801. 

write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  :  - 

Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course.  i  WEEKLY— Grossing  $150.000-a-year— 

_ _ _  f'Op  growng  area  l-hour  from  N.Y.C. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr.,  •  Will  go  fast.  Box  2,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest  j  Usher. 

Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470  | 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER  yEW  SPAPERS  WANTED 

Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers  - - - - - - - - — 

2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806  READY  TO  RETIRE?  Experienced 

„  _ _ _ _  couple  will  lease  or  buy  on  time  weekly 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  |  Southwest  or  South.  Box  1781,  Editor 

&  Publisher. 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vemon  V.  Paine,  - - - - — - - 

i  PUBLISHER  SEEKS  DAILY.  Zones  7 
305  Taylor.  Claremont.  Calif.  91711  ,  9.  Financially  prepared.  Commun- 

I  ity-minded.  All  correspondence  confi- 
MEL  HODELL,  Broker  ;  dential.  Box  1825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sales-Appraisals-Consultation  I  - - 

1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786  j  ss-YEAR-OLD  EXECUTIVE,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  man- 
NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  agement,  wants  to  buy  small  daily. 


(914)  MO  6-8951. 

SOLIDS  PRINT  SOLID  when  based 
with  jm.  Duralumin  Newspaiier  Base. 
Jack  Moore,  R.  1.  Medina,  Ohio — 41256. 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT^ 

FAIRCHILD  CONSOLE 
Scan-A-Graver,  Model  #F-266,  S#65- 
265.  In  excellent  condition.  $1,400  (in¬ 
cluding  Plates  for  $150).  Knuth  Beth, 


a.uuu.  pric^  terms,  ivrenoiei-  „„  young,  involved  18-34  readers. 

6M()*i  ’  ^  only  national  column  for  the  most 

important  demographic  group!  New 
ideas,  progressive  music,  new  politics 
WEEKLY — Grossing  $150.000-a-year—  and  pop  culture — GETTING  I'T  TO- 
in  top  growng  area  1-hour  from  N.Y.C.  GETHER  does  just  that!  Written  by 
Will  go  fast.  Box  2,  Editor  &  Pub-  one  of  America's  finest  young  broad- 
lisher.  caster-editors.  For  sample  columns,  low 

rates,  write:  GENERA'nON  NEWS. 

■ - - - - - - -  516  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.— 10017. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  _ _ 

READY  TO  RETIRE?  Experienced  HOLY  MATRIMONY!  And  Buz's  Boys 


citing  new  weekly  column  that  zeros  ^  ,436  Brush  St., 

m  on  young,  involved  1 8-34  readers,  Mich.-48226.  Ph:  1-(313)- 

The  only  national  column  for  the  most  wO  1-3467 


couple  will  lease  or  buy  on  time  weekly 
I  Southwest  or  South.  Box  1781,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

i  PUBLISHER  SEEKS  DAILY,  Zones  7 
:  and  9.  Financially  prepared.  Commun- 
I  ity-minded.  All  correspondence  confi- 
i  dential.  Box  1825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  205)  646-3357 


semi-weekly,  large  weekly — anywhere. 
All  confidential.  Box  1823,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


• — two  great  weekly  2-column  1-panel 
features.  4-week  trial  $2.10.  E.  Hol¬ 
land,  2679  New  Clinton  Rd.,  Macon, 
Ga.— 31201. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAekson  2-6105 


SCAN-A-GRAVERS,  Cadet  and  others. 
Reasonable.  A.  Curtis,  Natl.  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  (202)  NA 
8-5696. 


MA TERIAL  FOR  SALE _ 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers'  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

MODEL  V  INTERTYPE,  #24037,  with 
TTS— $2,750;  Ludlow  outfit— $1,200: 
Hammond  Router — $200  ;  Morrison  saw 
— $250;  Quoins  and  galleys.  Linotype 
metal  (g)  25d  lb.  Rexburg  Standard  & 
Journal,  Box  7,  Rexburg.  Idaho— 
83440. 


EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  January  2,  1971 


T 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

NOW  STATIC-BTIEE  p«rf  tapes  at  oar 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (21S)  929-4433 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 

PRESSES  &  MACHITSERY 

HOB  Color  Convertible  Press  (1954) 
C-H  Newspaper  Conveyors 
CLINE  REER^  &  PASTERS 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


2— POWER-DRIVEN  FAIRCHILD  Col¬ 
or  Kin?  Roll  Stands.  Universal  Ptg:. 
Elquipment  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. — 
07071.  (201)  438-3744. 


DISMANTLING  64  P.  SCOTT.  Need 
units?  Parts?  lOOHP  Westinghouse 
motor.  C.  Dunham,  Deep  River,  Iowa 
(515)  595-2362. 


PUBLIC 

AUCTION 


TYPESETTING  PLANT 
TO  BE  SOLD  ON 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  12th 
AT  10:30  A.M. 

AT:  508  W.  26th  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(between  10th  &  11th  Avenues) 

TYPESETTING  DEPT. 

(2)  COMET  Linotypes  with  no's  of 
3.000  and  2,700;  (3)  MODEL  25  MIXER 
Linos  with  no's  to  55,000;  (2)  MODEL 
31  Linos  with  no's  to  59,000  and  hydra- 
quadders;  (3)  MODEL  8  and  MODEL 
14  Linos  with  no's  to  55,200  (all  with 
electric  pots,  feeders  and  blowers); 
HUNDREDS  OF  FONTS  of  Linotype 
and  Intertype  mats;  (150)  MAGA¬ 
ZINES,  lite  and  brass  plus  usual  mis¬ 
cellaneous. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

(5)  VANDERCOOK  Proof  Presses  in¬ 
cluding  MODELS  15-21,  #4,  #22  and 
#23  Safe  Electric;  ELROD  Model  "F" 
Stripcaster;  Remelt  pot  with  l-ton  cap; 

(6)  HAMMOND  and  C&G  Saws;  (45) 
Galley  cabinets  and  usual  miscel¬ 
laneous 

CIKCLLAR  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
INSPECTION  : 

Day  of  sale  from  8:30  A.M. 
NOTE:  25%  deposit  in  cash  or 
certified  check  will  be  required. 


MORRIS  SCHWARTZ  &  CO. 

"The  Printing  Industry's 
Auctioneers" 

37  Warren  St., 

New  York,  N.Y.  10007 

(AC  212)  964-1370 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


HELP  WANTED 
^^ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

CIRCULATION 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

PART-TIME  FELLOWSHIPS,  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  full-time  graduate  study 
in  accredited  School  of  Journalism,  of¬ 
fered  to  ex,)erienced  men  and  women 
qualified  to  assist  in  daily  newspaper 
laboratory.  Program  includes  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  Good  undergraduate  record  re¬ 
quired.  Send  transcript  and  resume  to 
Howard  R.  Long,  Director,  School  of 
Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Carbondale,  III. — 62901. 


ADMimSTRATlVE 


CONTROLLER’S  ASSISTANT,  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  controller  within  a  year  if 
the  riidit  person.  Degree  in  Accounting, 
background  in  controller’s  or  auditor’s 
duties  and  systems  and  computer  knowl¬ 
edge  essential.  Must  be  able  to  and  de¬ 
sire  to  accept  responsibility.  Labor  re¬ 
lations  and  negotiations  helpful.  Metro¬ 
politan  Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday.  Write 
Box  1744.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN/ WIFE  TEAM  to  manage  weekly 
and  shopper.  Position  open  now!  No 
production.  $200  per  week  plus  25%  of 
net  plus  option  to  buy  interest.  Has 
netted  as  high  as  $18,000  in  a  year.  Re¬ 
quire  references.  Write  Box  111,  Union, 
Mo. — 63084.  Ph:  Wayne  Freeman  (314) 
583-2545. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  medium- 
size  daily  in  Zone  3  ...  an  unusually 
fine  opportunity  for  a  talented  individ¬ 
ual  ready  to  assume  major  management 
responsibility.  A  background  in  ac¬ 
counting  or  financial  management  es¬ 
sential  ;  advertising  and  promotion  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  A  new  plant  in  a 
growing  community.  Box  1812,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SHIRT-SLEE'VE  GM  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  management  to 
lead  25.000  weekly  in  growth  market. 
Volume  up  100%  in  1970 ;  will  repeat 
increase  in  1971.  Aggressive,  new  sales 
policy.  Excellent  spot  for  would-be 
publisher.  Area  6.  Box  20,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULAnON  MANAGER  FOR 
(XJNTROLLED/ VOLUNTARY  PAY 
Chain  of  five  Southeastern  Penna.  week¬ 
lies  with  60,000  circulation.  Good  job 
only  for  individual  who  has  experience 
and  can  handle  voluntary  pay  system. 
B<n  1556,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIUM-SIZE  ME&S  NEWSPAPER 
offers  an  opi>ortunity  for  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  circulator.  Opening  for  Assistant 
Circulation  Director  with  opportunity 
to  move  up  shortly.  Excellent  benefits 
and  future.  Zone  3.  Tell  all  and  salary 
expectation  in  first  letter.  Box  1760, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  JERSEY’S  ONLY  ALL-DAY 
newspaper  needs  an  aggre^ive  circula¬ 
tion  director.  Rewarding  job  with  real 
future  for  producer.  Apply:  Edw.  B. 
Haines,  Business  Mgr.,  Paterson  News, 
Paterson,  N.J.— 07509.  Ph:  (201)  274- 
2000.  Call  collect. 


ASSISTANT  CM 

This  is  a  new  position  on  an  expand¬ 
ing  Midwest  daily  in  a  department  with 
10  district  managers.  This  position  in¬ 
volves  training,  promotion,  planning 
and  other  administrative  duties.  Salary 
to  $12,000,  depending  upon  your  back¬ 
ground.  Excellent  benefits. 

If  you  have  a  good  circulation  track 
record,  including  some  management 
experience — and  are  willing  to  tackle 
difficult  problems — we’d  like  to  hear 
from  you.  Box  1827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FULL  (JHARGB  MANAGER  for  2,000 
(ABC)  prize-winning  p.m.  daily  news¬ 
paper.  All  motor  routes.  Growing  8% 
per  year  with  potential  for  even  more. 
Area  4.  Send  resum6 ;  confidential,  to 
Box  1820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN-RESORT  WEEKLY,  over 
20,000,  offers  outstanding  future  for 
“shirt-sleeve”  manager  well  qualified 
in  paid  systems.  Zone  5.  Box  15,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  District  Manager  for 
newspaper  in  suburban  Philadelphia. 
Definitely  a  growth  opportunity.  Good 
for  person  seeking  management  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Contact  Jack  Fox,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Newspapers,  Fort  Washington, 
Pa.— 19034.  Ph:  (215)  646-5100. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— 34,000  daily 
in  Vancouver,  Washington.  Back¬ 
ground  in  classified  management  es¬ 
sential.  Attractive  plant  in  fastest 
grrowing  city  in  Washington — a  recrea¬ 
tion  paradise  on  the  Columbia  River. 
Over  83%  coverage  in  our  county  gives 
you  the  sales  ammunition  you  need.  A 
high  salary  will  be  paid  in  return  for 
your  having  the  skills  and  drive  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  the  job.  If  you  want  to  di¬ 
rect  this  Classified  Department,  tell  us 
about  it  in  a  letter  with  resum6  to 
Bob  Little,  The  Columbian,  Vancouver, 
Washington,  98660.  Replies  confidential. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Growing 
30,000-plus  daily  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  classified 
operations.  Will  consider  present  No.  2 
person  if  experience  merits  ...  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  a  self-motivat¬ 
ed,  advertising  sales-oriented  person. 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  the  right 
person.  Write  complete  resum4  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Box  1778, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRONG  NORTH  JERSEY  WEEKLY 
with  untapped  classified  potential  seeks 
full-charge  CAM  with  organizing  know¬ 
how.  Ebccellent  salary  -)-  benefits  -|- 
bonus.  Box  1804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  MANAGER  for  33.000  off¬ 
set  daily.  Top  salary  and  incentive, 
plus.  Box  1761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHALLENGING 

OPPORTUNITY 

WITH  REAL  GROWTH  POTENTIAL 

Immediate  opening  for  young,  am¬ 
bitious  classified  advertising  sales¬ 
man  capable  of  earning  five-figure 
income  in  excellent  and  fertile  satel¬ 
lite  operation.  One  of  America’s 
finest  7-day  metropolitan  newspapers 
located  on  Florida’s  beautiful  West 
Coast  offers  a  challenging  and  re¬ 
warding  opportunity  with  excellent 
benefits.  Send  complete  resumd  to: 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE-TIMES 

P.O.  Box  191 
Tampa,  Fla.  33601 
(813)  224-7707 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  for  San 
Diego  weekly,  35-year-old  weekly  needs 
aggressive  ^  manager  to  direct  staff, 
bring  in  new  creative  selling  ideas, 
and  devel<^  promotion  programs.  Good 
working  conditions,  excellent  staff  to 
work  with  and  interesting  challenge. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  2429,  San  Diego,  Calif. — 92112. 


RETAIL  MANAGER  needed  by  one  of 
New  England's  largest  and  most  pro¬ 
gressive  dailies.  Excellent  growth  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  advertising  profession¬ 
al  of  proven  ability  who  holds  similar 
post  with  comparable  size  paper  or 
advertising  director’s  position  with 
smaller  paper.  Excellent  salary,  liberal 
benefits.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  data  in  confidence  to  C.  N. 
Mock,  V.P.  Personnel,  Providence 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  Providence,  R.I. 
—02902. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Experienced  advertising  director  _who 
knows  retail  and  classified  for  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  Strong  motivator  to  train 
and  lead  staff  in  competitive  muket. 
Salary  open,  depending  on  experience, 
^cellent  fringes.  Box  1834,  IMitor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Chicago’s  largest  ABC  weekly  (28,000 
net  paid)  has  opening  for  ad  manager 
capable  of  handling  6-man  staff.  235 
guarantee,  plus  incentive ;  company  in¬ 
surance-pension  plan.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Eldward  Vondrak,  Southwest  News- 
Herald,  5845  S.  Kedzie,  Chicago,  Ill.— 
60629.  Ph:  (312)  476-4800. 


WORKING  MANAGER  for  25,000  off¬ 
set  weekly — presently  area  le^er — of¬ 
fers  substantial  untapped  potential  in 
high  growth  area.  Zone  5.  Box  11,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

CITY  EDI’TOR — Growing  suburban 
daily.  Area  2,  seeks  city  editor  capable 
of  producing  a  bright,  quality  news¬ 
paper  in  competition  with  strong  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies.  Applicant  must  have 
experience  on  desk  of  daily.  Top  pay. 
Box  1772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Midwest  metropolitan  morning  daily  is 
seeking  an  alert,  conscientious  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  who  is  able  to  turn  out  fast,  clean 
copy.  Journalism  grad  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  which  proves  capabilities.  This 
is  an  ideal  situation  for  a  young  i>eraon 
who  wants  to  move  out  of  the  small 
pai»r  category.  Liberal  employee  bene¬ 
fits  and  top  pay  with  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Give  full  details  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  work  experience  in  first  let¬ 
ter  to  Box  1798,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTtS" 
tfayaUs  with  0rdsrl 


4-weel(s  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Csunt  live  averaie  wsrdi  per  line 
3  lines  Minimum 
(Ns  ahkreviatiens) 

Add  50e  far  hex  service 
Air-mail  service  on  hex  namkers  alsa 
availakle  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
fRamIftanea  aftauld  accompany  da*- 
sMod  copy  wkon  submltfod  far  psb- 


llcatlen  anion  eradit  hat  baas  ae- 
fabllskad. 

4-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Gaunt  flve  averait  wards  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(Na  abbreviatlans) 

Add  50c  for  bex  service 
Air-mail  service  an  box  numbers  alsa 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classl- 
lled  ad  ta  display.  The  rate  far  display. 

classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 

lox  numbers,  which  are  malted  each  day 
as  they  art  received,  are  valid  far  1-ytar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
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HKIJ*  ANTKl) 
EDITORIAL 

CITY  EDITOR — Tired  of  the  metro  rat  i 
race?  Our  a.m.  daily  needs  a  seasoned 
city  eilitor  who  can  direct  an  exiieri- 
enced  staff  in  a  medium-sized  Southern 
city — home  of  a  major  state  university. 
Offset,  completely  computerized,  mod¬ 
ern  plant,  and  ideal  5-day  working:  con¬ 
ditions.  If  you're  interested,  write  in 
confidence  to  Box  1784,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  stating  your  qualifications,  salary 
requirements  and  date  of  availability. 


EDITOR  for  county-seat  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  good  area  of  Ohio.  Main  duties 
would  be  to  supervise  staff  of  six  and 
assist  with  coverage  of  local  news. 
Clean,  modern,  air-conditioned,  well-  i 
equipped  letterpress  plant  with  rotary 
press.  8,000  ABC  circulation.  Friendly 
city  of  10,000  population.  Will  consider 
tierson  who  has  not  been  editor  of  a 
daily  newspaper,  but  who  has  the  nec¬ 
essary  experience  and  ability.  Starting 
salary  of  $10,000  yearly.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1810,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  6-day  afternoon 
daily.  Bill  Southard,  Managing  Editor, 
News-Journal,  Clovis,  N.  Mex. — 88101. 


HKLI*  WNTED 
EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  wanted 
for  24.000  daily  in  thriving  Midwest.  : 
Showcase  new  offset  plant.  Salary  and  j 
benefits  first  rate.  Must  have  general  j 
reporting  background.  Opportunity  to  | 
advance  in  the  growing  Hagadone  News-  ' 
papers  organization.  Contact:  Wm.  D. 
Behling,  Executive  Elditor.  Beloit  Daily 
News,  Beloit,  Wise. — 33511.  Ph:  (608) 
365-8811. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR— We  need 
an  ambitious  deskman  with  the  ability 
to  IMPROVE  copy  and  write  bright, 
accurate  heads.  Imagination  a  big  plus. 
We  offer  $10,000  first  year  salary  and  _a 
chance  at  city  editor  or  news  editor’s 
job  in  near  future.  Non-metro  Midwest 
location.  Box  1805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS-ORIENTEID  general  news  re¬ 
porter  with  one  year  or  more  exper¬ 
ience,  for  growing  Northwest  daily. 
Prefer  Region  9  respondents.  Mornings 
i  on  simrts  pages  makeup  and  copy 
rim,  afternoons  on  general  reporting. 
Five-day  publication  of  35,000 — modern 
offset  plant — and  pleasant  news  room. 
Write  or  'phone  Erwin  Rieger,  The 
,  Columbian,  Vancouver,  Wash. — 98660. 
;  Ph:  (2061  694-3391. 


|IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllin^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  r 

1  Name - 1  I 


1  Address - 

1  Qdr - 

i  State - Zip  Cede. 


g  Authorized  by 
I  ClatsHtMtios  _ 

I  Ccay  - 


g  □  Assign  a  box  numtoar  and  mail  my  replies  daily  I 

I  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden  | 

1  Mafl  to:  i 

I  EDITOR  St  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  | 

lniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiwiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin;iiiiiiiiiiiii;iii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


HEL[*  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL  OPERATORS  MACIIINI^ 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  is  needed  for 
afternoon  offset  daily  with  16,500  cir-  ' 
culation.  This  is  a  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  experienced  and  aggres¬ 
sive  person  to  write  editorials  and  in¬ 
terpretive  news.  Progressive  newspaper 
in  All  America  city  offers  generous  : 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Write  or  I 
'phone  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald, 
P.O.  Box  711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.— 29730.  i 
Ph:  (803)  327-7161. 


NEWSMAN 

CAPABLE  REPORTER  for  general  ! 
news  coverage  on  award-winning  news-  , 
paper  of  5,400  circulation  in  progres¬ 
sive  northeastern  Indiana  city  of  8,500  , 
population.  Top  pay.  Hospital  and  sur-  ! 
gical  plan.  Pay  while  sick.  Liberal  ; 
group  life  insurance  and  excellent  pen-  I 
sion  plan,  both  carried  with  Lincoln  : 
Life  and  both  company-paid.  Ideal  ' 
working  conditions  in  modem  equippetl 
and  air-conditioned  plant.  Two  week’s  i 
paid  vacation.  We  pay  moving  ex-  , 
t>enses.  Modern,  well-located,  gas-heated 
home  available,  $80  monthly.  We  pay 
first  month’s  rent.  Write  details.  ; 
Strictly  confidential.  Evening  News-  j 
Banner  Corp.,  Bluffton,  Indiana  46714.  ! 
James  Barbieri.  Call  (219)  824-0322, 


REPORTER  for  group  of  weeklies  in  : 
Salem  County,  N.J.  Write  to:  E.  Lan-  ' 
ing.  Sunbeam  Pub.  Co.,  Salem,  N.J.— 
08079  ; 

EDITOR  who  would  like  challenge  of 
helping  build  small  daily  into  a  big  < 
one.  Location:  one  of  most  beautiful  ! 
spots  on  Florida’s  West  Coast.  We’re 
still  small  and  can’t  afford  a  lot  of  i 
money  now,  but  have  one  of  top  growth 
potentials  in  nation — and  future  earn¬ 
ings  will  be  commensurate.  Must  know 
wire,  be  able  to  handle  people,  and  fit  j 
into  hard-working  team.  Write  fully  to  ; 
Box  1824,  Editor  &  Publisher.,  giving 
background  and  starting  salary  needed. 

FINANCIAL  REPORTER— Ambitious 
creative,  energetic,  for  responsible  as¬ 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily, 
based  in  New  York — national  in  scope. 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  young  per-  j 
son  seeking  to  develop  personally  and 
professionally  in  this  specialty.  Box 
1776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATOR  with  floor  experience:  old, 
established  6-person  job  shop ;  excellent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opixjrtunity,  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. — 
88201. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST— Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast.  Write  Bob  Yeiter,  The 
Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi, 
Miss. — 39531. 


MACHINIST  for  14-machine  a.m.  daily.  J 

Completely  familiar  with  tape  o|>era-  | 

tion,  Elektrons  and  Compugraphic.  $198 
— 37V6  hours — pensions — 8  holidays — -lib¬ 
eral  vacation  and  insurance  plan.  W.H. 

Cross,  Pottstown  Mercury,  Pottstown, 

Pa.— 19466.  Ph:  (214)  323-3000.  r 


KETCHIKAN  (ALASKA)  DAILY  NEWS 
needs  competent  TTS  or  Li  nofilm  Key¬ 
board  Operator  capable  operating  and 
supervising  operation  of  Superquick 
photocomposition  and  paste-up.  (intact 
Lew  Williams,  Box  79,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska — 99901. 


MACHINIST  to  maintain  new  mail- 
room  with  electronic  equipment.  Must 
have  had  experience  with  modern  mail- 
room  equipment.  State  experience  and 
starting  salary.  Box  1811,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  off¬ 
set  AM-PM-Sunday  combination  paper 
in  South  very  strong  on  color.  Should 
be  able  to  step  in  and  run  4-man  photo 
department  in  short  time.  All  modern 
equipment  and  plant,  history  of  award¬ 
winning  newsp{H>ers  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Replies  confidential.  Please  state 
salary  requirements,  background  and 
date  available  to  Box  1762,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PLATE-MAKING 

STRIPPER,  experienced,  for  newspa¬ 
per-type  operation.  Good  pay.  Apply: 
Allied  Printing,  183  William  St.,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.J.— 07631.  Ph:  (201)  567-8200. 


AMBITIOUS  DESKMAN  with  the 
ability  to  work  closely  with  the  city 
editor  in  directing  reporters  on  assign¬ 
ments.  editing  their  copy,  judging  the 
news  and  laying  out  bright,  imagina¬ 
tive  local  news  pages.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth  with  an  aggressive 
staff  in  a  beautiful,  new  plant.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Robert  K.  Illing¬ 
worth.  Managing  Editor,  The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News-Union  Star.  645  Albany 
Shaker  Rd..  Albany,  N.Y.— 12201. 


PRESSME^-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
GOSS  METRO  OFFSETT 
Experienced  offset  foreman  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Many  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  retirement  plan.  Located  in  Zone  6. 
Please  send  resumd  and  home  'phone 
number  in  reply.  Box  1750,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMBO  JOB — Managing  Editor  Joe 
Marchal  needs  proven  writer  on  The 
Daily  Advance.  Box  529,  E’lizabeth 
City,  N.C. — 27909.  General  assignment/ 
photo  and  back-up  for  Joe  on  heads, 
layout.  Job  leads  directly  to  super¬ 
visory  spot  with  competitive  starting 
pay  and  fringes.  This  is  the  challenge 
for  a  weekly  editor  or  stifled  daily  re¬ 
porter.  Write  or  call  to  tell  Joe  how 
you  can  improve  his  10-person  staff. 


_ FREE-LAmE  _ _ 

i  WRITER.S,  ARTIST.S.  for  assignments 
I  for  commercial  publications.  Editor. 
I  Box  530,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif.— 01603. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite.  Suburban  or  similar. 
High  wages — all  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  non-contributing  retirement.  Fine 
opportunity  with  fast-growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Located  in  Zone  5.  Please  state 
experience  and  give  home  'phone  num¬ 
ber  in  first  reply.  Box  1485,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living. 
Need  experienced  person  for  combina¬ 
tion  department  with  8-unit  Hoe. 
$153.75  for  37%-hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice,  The  Herald-Tribune  £  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O,  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
—33578;  or  phone  (813)  958-7755. 


OPERATORS  MACHIMSTS 

MACHINIST,  days,  full-time;  perma¬ 
nent.  Area  2.  Photon  260  and  660’s. 
Top  wages — all  benefits.  Write  Box 
1522,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PRI^TERS 

FOREMAN  to  run  composing  room  in 
progressive  Zone  5  daily.  Must  know 
new  processes.  Elxcellent  compensation, 
top  fringe  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence 
to  Box  1818,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST — Permanent  position  lo¬ 
cated  in  Florida.  6-day  Daily.  All  ben¬ 
efits  including  insurance,  vacations, 
pension  plan,  sick  leave,  etc.  Present 
equipment  is  hot  metal.  Immediate 
plans  for  engraving  plant  and  cold 
type.  Prefer  experienced  person  both 
in  hot  and  cold  metal.  Beautiful  pl^e 
to  live,  good  schools,  within  driving 
range  of  4  universities.  Apply  Box 
160(),  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  FOREMAN 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
Large  metropolitan  daily.  Zone  2,  look¬ 
ing  for  an  individual  with  experience 
in  computer  typesetting  and  knowledge 
of  hot  and  cold-type  composition.  Re¬ 
quires  successful  record  of  leadership 
and  results.  Forward  resume  indicating 
present  earnings  to  Box  1785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HKIJ*  WANTED 


PRonvcTioy 


PRODUCTION 

MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 


POSITIONS  W' ANTED 


ADMIISISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  ALL  ’ROUND 
NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  W  ANTED 


PRESSMEy-STEREOTYPERS 


REPORTER  /  PHOTOGRAPHER,  re-  PRESSMAN/STEREOTYPER  wishes  to 
turning  from  Vietnam  assignment  in  relocate.  Zone  6  or  8.  26  years'  exper- 


Experienced  individual  to  coordinate  Presently  general  manager  of  4  week-  early  May,  seeks  challenging  position  ience  stereotyper  and  pressman,  color, 
installation  of  presses  for  our  Produc-  25  years’  newspaper  background,  in  Zones  1  or  2,  Canada  or  Northwest  all  pha^s  operation.  Box  1647,  Editor 

tion  Denartment.  Resnonsibilitv  will  I  Excellent  experience  in  editorial,  ad-  U.S.  Experienced.  Prefers  Sunday  mag-  &  Publisher. 


installation  of  presses  for  our  Produc-  |  years  newspaper  oacagrounu.  w 

tion  Department.  Responsibility  will  i  Excellent  experience  in  editorial,  ad-  U.S.  Experienced.  Prefers  Sunday  mag- 
also  include  direction  of  machinists,  1  vertising,  promotion,  photography,  off-  a^ne  and  feature  but  oi^n  to 

electricians  and  power  maintenance.  I  set  production,  business  management  offers.  Box  1790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Excellent  career  opportunity  with  a  I  and  commercial  printing.  Seek  situa-  c.T.nD'rc'  mT-i-no  iTi  Z  TIT 

large  city  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume  i  tion  where  owner  needs  trusted  over-  oPUKib  EUliUK,  24,  ^eks  job  with 
including  background,  experience  and  '  seer.  Available  immediately  due  to  small  paper  in  Maine.  Experience  in- 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1780,  Edi-  ^  sale.  Prefer  Zones  4  or  6.  Box  1830,  eludes  writing  heads,  layout,  coverage 
tor  &  Publisher.  !  Editor  &  Publisher.  pictures.  Box  1822, 


- WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN— 12  years’ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  24,  seeks  job  with  in  trade,  6  in  offset — camera  through 
small  paper  in  Maine.  Experience  in-  press.  Ph:  (209)  823-2945;  or  write 
eludes  writing  heads,  layout,  coverage  Box  5,  Hxlitor  &  Publisher. 


of  all  sports,  taking  pictures.  Box  1822, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Exper-  GENERAL  MANAGER  —  Nationwide  '  - i — T - PRIMERS 

ienoed  only.  Worker  who  can  also  I  representative  fii*m  is  now  available  to  ASolblANT  EUilO^K  on  leauingr  iJ^ast  — — - - — - - 

direct  7-10  others  effectively  in  cold  set  up  an  ottice  to  sell  and  service  your  Coast  newspaper  desires  post  as  re-  POREJMAN/miPFRTNTKNmrKT 

type  composition  department  (no  i  publications  in  New  York.  20  years’  vievrer  and  entertainment  reporter.  J-  ' AN /bu PEKIN  lEN^ 

press).  Southeastern  Penna.  weekly  ;  e.xperience  selling  all  types  of  media,  grad,  experienced  in  reporting,  editing,  if-uf  ^^hmocorSo  Tom^terizid 

grou^_Box  1550,  Editor  &  Publ^eE  ,  Bo.x  1796,  Editor  &  Publisher.  &*8?9.‘‘ Edited  &  pS^  atio^«- 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  i  - - 

if  you  understand  people  and  new  proc-  ;  i'lRi'tIf  ATtilJM  COPY  EDll 

esses,  let’s  chat.  Ours  is  a  medium-  _ _ 

sized  daily  in  Zone  5  that  strives  to  ,  w-*— -  Resume  on 

improve  the  quality  of  its  product.  Per-  '  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  desires  re-  &  Publisher, 
haos  you  can  help  us.  We  offer  fine  |  location  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent  in  - 


Box  1819,  Editor  &  Publisher.  aUons.  Metro  to  medi^,  letterprMs  or 

_  onset.  Good  record  deadline  and  cost 

COPY  EDITOR,  48,  fast,  accurate,  control.  Box  1759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


seeks  desk  post  Chart  Area  2,  vicinity. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  1801,  Editor 


FOREMAN — 15  years’  experience,  cold 
type  and  hot ;  large  metro  newspapers. 


Dumont,  217  N.  Emporia  (Apt.  1) 
Wichita.  Kans.— 67202. 


pay,  complete  fringe  benefits  and  as-  1  sales,  sevvica,  collections ;  handle  both  EX-SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  similar  Ability  to  lead  men.  Box  1649,  Editor 

sociates  that  respect  ability  and  dili-  !  boys/adults;  good  administrative  and  position  on  5-day  p.m.  newspaper.  MA  &  Publisher. 

gence.  Box  1815  Editor  &  Publisher,  growth  record.  First-rate  references,  fellowship  winner.  Please  write:  Wes _ 

- - _  ’  .  Age  35,  married,  2  children.  Box  1817,  Dumont,  217  N.  Emporia  (Apt.  1) 

nniKITlM/^  Editor  &  Publisher.  Wichita.  Kans.— 67202.  COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT 

I  KIIn  I  IfN'^  r.  A  j-  Experienced  hot  metal,  photocomp,  com- 

rsrx  1  AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  CIRCULATOR  COMMUNITY  DAILY  managing  editor  puterized  typesetting,  cost  control: 

PRfjljl  I  ICjN  wishes  to  relocate  as  circulation  man-  winner  4  writing  aw’ards  seeks  in-  know  all  departments.  Box  1627,  Editor 

I  I  iv-xi  N  ;  ager  of  medium-size  daily.  Experienced  vestigative  rei»rting  job  or  similar  &  Publisher. 

-AQ^^KTAKIT  in  all  phases  of  circulation,  with  ex-  editorship  Northern  California.  Experi-  _ 

tAOOIO  I  /  \IN  I  I  perience  as  circulation  manager.  Excel-  tYl*®  reporting.  Age  34. 

.  „  .  I  lent  references.  Box  1833,  Editor  &  3,  Editor  &  Publisher.  COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDE^IT 

If  you  have  a  degree  in  Printing  Publisher.  - Tl  . .  TT  l”  _  Exjierienced  hot  metal,  photocomposi- 


Editor  &  Publisher.  Wichita.  Kans. — 67202,  COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT 

~  .  Experienced  hot  metal,  photocomp,  com- 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  CIRCULATOR  COMMUNITY  DAILY  managing  editor  puterized  typesetting,  cost  control; 
wishes  to  relocate  as  circulation  man-  winner  4  writing  aw’ards  seeks  in-  know  all  departments.  Box  1627.  Editor 
ager  of  medium-size  daily.  Experienced  vestigative  reiwrting  job  or  similar  &  Publisher. 

in  all  phases  of  circulation,  with  ex-  editorship  Northern  California.  Experi-  _ 

i  perience  as  circulation  manager.  Excel-  tyi^s  reporting.  Age  34. 

I  lent  references.  Box  1833,  Editor  &  ®ox  3,  Editor  &  Publisher.  COMPOSING  SUPEffUNTENDE^IT 


It  you  nave  a  aegree  in  rriniing  Publisher, 
Production  or  a  degree  in  another  ] 

field  coupled  with  printing  exper-  _ _ _ 

ience,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  DISi 

As  a  leader  in  the  publishing  in-  .r-r'ijs’oi 

dustry  we  offer  excellent  opportuni-  AGGKEb. 

ties  for  exposure  to  both  labor  35,  two 
relations  and  the  latest  printing 
methods.  ^  Poblis 

Because  of  our  rapid  growth  and  ppnvs’ti* 
continued  expansion,  the  individual  ^fvur  Lb. 
selected  must  be  willing  to  relocate  literate, 
to  any  of  our  national  facilities.  ex^rienc 

If  you  meet  the  above  requirements  lisher. 
please  send  details  including  cur- 
rent  salary  level  in  complete  con-  AGGRES 

fidence  to:  man — 20 

dept.  6-P-P.O.  box  226 
CHURCH  STREET  STATION  tor  &  p 

NEW  YORK.  NEW  YORK  new 
10008  I  — J} 

an  equal  opportunity  employer  Sales  N 


fiiepr  AV  evening  daily.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  B.S. — 

1  -  J  : Journalism.  Presently  sports  editor 

^  ^  state’s  best  small  daily.  8  years’  ex- 
AGGRESSIVE,  honest  PRODUCER,  perience.  Resume  on  request.  Box  1807, 
25,  two  years’  experience  daily,  two  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

weekly.  Zones  6,  8,  9.  Box  1783,  Editor  - 

&  Publisher.  BEGINNER’S  LUCK  NEEDED  by 


Box  3,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _  COMPOSING  SUPEIRINTENDE^IT 

■  Exjierienced  hot  metal,  photocomposi- 

TEXAS  AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  tion,  computerized  typesetting,  cost, 
writer  seeks  college  or  pro  beat  with  will  relocate.  Available  now!  Box  9, 
evening  daily.  Zones  1.  2,  3,  4.  B.S. —  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


- — ■ — - bright  J-grad  in  finding  Zone  5  report 

PROE'ESSIONAL  —  dependable,  active,  ing  spot  with  a  future.  Box  12,  Edi 


literate,  presentable  ad  man,  widely  toi"  &  Publisher 
™nced.  Box  1829,  Editor  &  Pub-  inspired.  SK 


BEGINNER’S  LUCK  NEEDED  by  SPORTS-ORIENTS  makeup  man 
bright  J-grad  in  finding  Zone  5  report-  seeks  work  involving  travel:  college  or 
ing  spot  with  a  future.  Bo.x  12,  Edi-  professional  sports  publicity  work  if 


- seeks  demanding  summer  job.  large  or 

A r-r' o x-Cd \/ IT  Tj m- A  T T  .1:— .1—..  — nin—  small.  Have  car,  3dmm  camera.  Box  1, 

AGGRESSIVE  RETAIL  display  sale^  ^  Publisher, 

man — 20  years  experience— desires  ad¬ 
vertising  manager’s  position,  daily  _ _ _  ^  _ _ _ 

newspaper.  Will  relocate.  Box  10,  Edi-  rocT  i  AT\irT< 

tor  &  Publisher.  tKEE-LAlSLE 


tor  &  Publisher.  possible.  Writing  and  editing  experi- 

- ence.  Interests  are  varied.  Box  1832, 

INSPIRED,  SKILLED  College  Editor  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GAL/FRIDAY,  J-grad,  experience  news¬ 
paper;  part/full-time  position  New 
York.  Bo.x  1831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  BUSINESS  SPECIALIST  .  .  ,  .  .  „  .  .  ..... 

I  nnOfi  '  daily  invites  assignments  anywhere —  sional  or  collegiate  sports  public  rela- 

I UUUO  ( pgf  competitive  market.)  any  subject.  Specialties  science,  busi-  tions  position.  References,  credits.  Zone 

an  equal  opportunity  employer  Sales  Manager  with  “the  winning  1328,  EUitor  &  Publisher.  1.  Box  8.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

habit’’  to  personally  concentrate  upon,  \ 

- -  and  sell,  those  major  accounts  and  jnwrv  cAwri'c 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  shopping  centers  which  will  best  im-  rntfUJOKArHX  9ALt,S 

WRITEIR  position.  Respected  skills  in  locating  INVOLVED  PHOTOGRAPHER,  BA  SALES  REPRESENTATION  in  New 

Professional  search  firm  seeks  individ-  *■.  ™  ..  cot^™te  decision-m^ers  and  Photojournalism,  experience  with  Phil-  England  for  services  or  products  used 

ual  with  6  to  15  years  solid  writing  P'pPototing  their  sales  objections:  ere-  adelphia  metro,  27,  marri^.  Seeks  daily  by  P.R./newspaper/advertising  fields 

experience  for  outstanding  public  rela-  ating  the  campaigns;  writin^g  the  pres-  magazine  offering  chance  for  effec-  offered  by  veteran  Boston  reporter  with 
tions  writing  opportunity  with  large  entations;  and  delivering  the  message,  ygg  ^,1  talent — any  area.  Box  7,  P.R.  and  sales  background.  Box  1S02, 

national  company.  Degree  mandatory  achievement,  Edi^p  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE  COLUMNIST  for  top  TV  SPORTS  DIRECTOR  seeks  profes¬ 


sional  or  collegiate  sports  public  rela¬ 
tions  position.  References,  credits.  Zone 
1.  Box  8,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


experience  for  outstanding  public  rela-  magazine  offering  chance  for  effec- 

tions  writing  opportunity  with  large  If  talent— any  area.  Box  7, 

national  company.  Degree  mandatory  &  Publisher. 


;:;tth  JournMir  iVefe^IarTr  ^il‘^"^j;rtrrnd*°sruVtan*^co‘^ 

No  fee.  Reply  to  Martin  Grant.  Pro-  ! 

fessional  Search.  Ltd.,  1215  Lady  St.,  “ 

'C  c*  9Q9(ii  Bu8)n6ss  M&na{^r-Auv6rtisin£r  Di- 

Columbia,  2il2Ul. _  rector,  and  Advertising  Sales  Manager 

FLORIDA  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  (New  Business  Specialisp,  with  same 
I>>ailinir  iKiat  builder  needs  good  news-  multiple-staff,  daily,  suburban,  news- 
wriff;  r.nKlw.1tt  ff  vo.V  gfouP-  41.  BJ.  Box  4.  Editor  & 


FLORIDA  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Leading  boat  builder  needs  good  news-  Daner^irro' 
paper  writer  or  publicist.  If  you  are  R 
eager,  enthusiastic,  creative,  and  in¬ 
terested  in  a  major  growth-minded  com- 
pany,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

AH  applications  confidential.  Resume 
to  Box  1S14,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zena  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identificatian 


EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

RECENTLY  RETIRED  foreign  service 
public  affairs  officer.  52,  Journalism 
graduate.  Master’s,  and  some  work  on 
doctorate  in  higher  education,  available 
to  teach  journalism.  Experienced  edi¬ 
tor,  writer,  layout  man,  lecturer.  Box 
1808,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTR.4TIVE 

GENElRAL  MANAGER — Strong  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  sales  and  all  cost 
control  to  optimize  profit.  Operated  two 
dailies  in  60,000  category.  Age  46  with 
24  years’  experience.  Available  now, 
due  to  sale,  for  management  position. 
Box  1768,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


!  COPY  -  EDITING  position  sought. 

I  Strong  background  in  English;  college 
teaching,  graduate  study.  Have  the 
basic  skills.  Seek  the  opportunity  to  get 
started.  No  location  preference.  Box 
1803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  goal  of 
newspaperwoman,  17  years’  experience.  J 
suburban  N.Y.  daily :  features,  general, 
religious  page  and  column,  social  edi¬ 
tor,  public  speaking.  Box  1791,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

EDITOR-WRITER,  48.  All  beats;  heavy 
sports.  Sunday  editor,  slot,  layout, 
makeup.  Traveled.  Seeks  challenge.  Box 
1748,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  BLACK  and  energetic  con¬ 
sumer  editor,  on-air  and  on-street  re¬ 
porter,  and  weathergirl  at  major  owned 
and  operated  station.  B.A.  degree  in 
broadcast  journalism.  Box  1788,  ^itor 
&  Pqblisher. 
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Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


1971  guessing  game 


Cl  'T'  11  *  Top  1970  stories  Paul  Miller’s  son 

Shop  Talk  at  1  hirty  ^ated  by  editors  ho. 

Chester  this  week  announced 

Bv  Robert  U.  Brown  These  were  the  major  news  ^  subsidiary  compa- 

stories  of  1970,  as  rated  by  edi-  jjy  that  publishes  two  weekly 
tors  and  news  directors  of  AP  newspapers  to  Paul  Miller  II, 
JQ7J  ffUeSSimt  S^atne  member  newspapers  and  broad-  of  Paul  Miller,  chairman 

O  O  O  P3st  stations :  and  chief  executive  of  the  par- 

!•  The  near-disaster  of  Apol-  ont  company, 
lol3’s  planned  moon ’anding.  Young  Miller,  who  has  been 

The  big  guessing  game  for  be  called  the  Winston-Salem  2.  Campus  violence  at  Kent  publisher  of  the  weekly 
next  year,  as  it  has  been  for  Classic  and  a  series  of  tennis  State  and  Jackson  State  uni-  Newark  (N.  Y.  )  Courier- 
many  months,  is  how  much  ad-  matches  will  be  called  the  “Vir-  versities.  Gazette,  5300  circulation,  since 

ditional  advertising  revenue  ginia  Slims  Invitational.”  Spon-  3.  President  Nixon’s  dispatch  1968,  becomes  president  of  the 
newspapers  will  receive  in  1971  sorship  of  a  golf  tournament  is  of  U.  S.  troops  into  Cambodia.  Courier-Gazette  Co.  which  also 
as  a  result  of  the  ban  on  broad-  being  considered.  4  Terrorism  spreads  across  owns  the  Lake  Shore  News  at 

cast  advertising  of  cigaret  Liggett  &  Meyers  sponsored  United  States.  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  The  papers 

manufacturers.  one  auto  race  last  year  and  wdll  guerrillas  hij’ack  serve  communities  in  Wayne 

Very  few  if  any  of  the  crys-  sponsor  14  this  year  entering  jetliners  and  hold  passen-  County,  about  40  miles  east  of 

tal  ball  gazers  have  assumed  its  own  car,  the  “L  &  M  Lola.”  gers  hostages.  Rochester. 

that  all  of  the  $220  million-  There  will  be  variations  of  J;'  ^  biovember  elections.  Miller,  25,  began  his  newspa- 

plus,  being  spent  annually  in  this  theme  by  other  manufac-  inflation  in  per  career  on  the  weekly 

broadcasting  bv  these  manufac-  turers  and  all  of  them  will  ap-  economy.  Brighton-Pittsford  Post  and 


that  all  of  the  $220  million-  There  will  be  variations  of  'll’  ® 

plus,  being  spent  annually  in  this  theme  by  other  manufac-  ..  ‘‘ry 
broadcasting  bv  these  manufac-  turers  and  all  of  them  will  ap- 


broadcasting  by  these  manufac-  turers  and  all  of  them  will  ap-  U.  b.  economy.  Brighton-Pittsford  Post  and 

turers,  would  end  up  in  print  ijear  on  television.  Cameras  b.  Senate  rejects  ^preme  worked  as  a  reporter  for  news- 

media  (magazines  as  well  as  frequently  will  pick  up  bill-  p  aPP<»ntment  for  G.  Har-  papers  in  Texas  and  Kentucky 

newspapers).  They  assumed  boards,  autos,  and  other  items  rold  Carswell  before  joining  the  ad  sales 


that  a  lot  of  it  would  go  into  with  the  name  of  the  product 
outdoor  display,  etc.,  and  that  prominently  mentioned,  of 
the  manufacturers  might  not  course,  along  with  an  occasion- 


9.  Growing  concern  over  pol-  staff  of  the  Rochester  newspa- 

lution.  pers. 

10.  Terrorists  kidnap  and  kill 

in  Canada.  - 


come  close  to  spending  the  al  picture  of  the  real  thing —  p.  : 

same  amount  of  money  for  ad-  someone  “enjoying”  the  pro-  Pakistan  whiJh  Past  week’s  range 


i.*  •  .i-  a;a  in  niast  raKiskan  wnicn  *  *—*4 

^  *  U’V,  tv,-  t  r  killed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  of  stock  prices 

in  1970.  W  hether  this  sort  of  promo-  people,  was  not  included  in  the 

There  have  been  reports  of  tion  will  do  anything  to  sell  tabulation,  since  it  occurred  af- 
plans  for  large  and  consistent  cigarets  remains  to  be  seen.  It  ter  ballots’ were  distributed. 


Dec.  24  Dec.  28 


they  will  not  accept  cigaret  ad-  on  the  promoters. 


requests  for  frequency  ana  Congressional  action  to  abide  dies,  7.  U.  S,  economy  in  trou- 
position  commitments.  by  the  letter  of  the  law  and  ble.  8.  Charter  planes  carrying 

Most  of  the  cigaret  makers  stop  cigaret  commercials  on  the  college  teams  crash.  9.  Cyclone 
(nine  of  them)  seem  to  have  air  they  have  no  intention  of  floods  in  East  Pakistan.  10. 
cleared  up  a  lot  of  these  diffi-  abiding  by  the  spirit  of  that  U.  S.  midterm  elections, 
culties  by  agreeing  to  list  tar  legislation.  The  editors  gave  the  follow- 

and  nicotine  rates  in  their  ads,  *  *  *  ing  ratings  for  most  siginficant 

a  proposal  which  has  been  ac-  have  contended  that  it  is  2. 

cepted  by  the  Federal  Trade  wrong  for  Congress,  as  well  as  Uambodia.  3  Kent  State  4.  U. 
Commission.  for  regulatory  agencies,  to  pro-  f withdrawals  and  peace  Ehrenreich 


the  ban  on  television  commer-  manufactured  and  sold.  i  o’  d  t-*!  . 

cials  is  not  going  to  keep  ciga-  However,  right  or  wrong,  ’  Nasser  dies.  Southwest’ ISH  ll'/, 

ret  brand  names  off  the  air.  Congress  enacted  legislation  to  •  WoUd  ^ndlisH^".*. 12%  \vh 

The  manufacturers  have  found  ^-b^t  g^j  ^nd  until  it  is  rescind-  -n.  r-  s 

several  ways  to  get  around  It.  gj  or  upset  by  the  courts  we  t^etirement^jt -  NeJspaTerr’*.  7.  27  27 

Tobacco  Reporter,  a  trade  feel  that  by  these  attempts  to  *  tn  classified  Boston  Herald-Traveler  —  23  23 

journal,  has  explained  that  circumvent  the  law  the  manu-  “Farewell  to  the  Queen”  was  ComCorp .  7  7 

“the  advertising  has  been  facturers  are  jeopardizing  the  headline  to  the  two-column  Comps'*’'  .  'f’  'f* 

banned,  but  not  the  appearance  whatever  public  goodwill  they  pajj  classified  ad  carried  in  the  Datascan  . !  4%  4% 

of  the  product  during  the  may  have  enjoyed.  Seattle  (Wash.)  rimes  signed  D7ie.''D7nV  Bernb^h  ':;;;  H 

feature  programming.  Something  good  may  come  by  “your  devoted  subjects.”  ^ai/ 

-Accordingly,  the  manufactur-  out  of  all  this.  The  fine  art  of  Running  through  the  lines  of  Hurfetron*^*. 2§  2% 

ers  will  be  spending  huge  copj-writing  may  return  to  ad-  “this  magic  2  x  5”  are  hundreds  .  ^7^ 

amounts  of  money  to  sponsor  vertising  agencies.  It  will  be  a  of  good  wishes,  associates  told  Post  Corp.  i wise.)  '. 9  9 

sports  events  in  order  to  get  challenge  for  one  agency  at  Maureen  Shaw,  supervisor  of  Pubs .  IB'/,  IB 

their  names  on  the  air  and,  oc-  least  to  prepare  a  print  ad  that  classified  phone  sales  for  23  (Canadian  Exchange) 

casionally,  pictures  of  their  doesn’t  use  the  phrase  “cop-  years,  who  is  retiring.  cUV.’.; .  7I 

packages.  out”  four  times  in  the  message  “Most  unusual  to  say  the  Great  Ukes  Paper "!!!!!!!!  191/4  I9 

A  bowling  tournament  spon-  as  its  current  television  com-  least,”  reported  Russell  W.  ^ttt;17"'Pr«r7.. 54^ 

sored  by  a  manufacturer  will  mereial  does.  Young,  advertising  director.  Thomson  Newspapers  .  19  19 
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Berkey  Photo  . 

...  B'/, 

B% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

...  431/2 

43 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  . 

■.V.  ^7^ 

28% 

Cowles  Communications 

8 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

...  30% 

30 

Cutter  Hammer  . 

...  283/4 

29 

Dayco  Corp . 

...  IB'A 

18 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

...  72% 

73 

Eltra  Corp . 

...  25% 

24 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

...  23% 

23% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding 

...  7% 

8 

Gannett  Co . 

...  331/2 

33% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

....  54% 

54 

Grt.  Northern-Nekoosa 

....  43% 

43 

Harris  Intertype  . 

....  54% 

55 

Inmont  . 

....  10 

10 

International  Paper  . 

....  34% 

34 

Kimberly  Clark  . . 

....  31% 

31% 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

....  43% 

43% 

No.  American  Rockwell 

..  19% 

19 

Republic  Corp . 

....  B% 

87» 

Richardson  Co . 

....  133/, 

....  44% 

13% 

Singer  . 

44 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

....  34% 

34% 

Time  Inc . 

....  42% 

41% 

Times  Mirror  . 

....  34% 

37 

White  Consolidated  ... 

....  12% 

13 

(American  Stock 
Domtar  . 

Exchange) 
....  14% 

14 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

....  9% 

10 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

....  17% 

18% 

Media  General  . 

....  33% 

33% 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

....  24% 

24 

New  York  Times  . 

....  22% 

22% 

P-K-L  . 

....  3% 

3% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind. 

....  15% 

15% 

Wells.  Rich.  Greene  _ 

....  14% 

14% 

Wood  Industries  . 

.  12% 

12% 

Retirement  gift — 


(Over  The  Counter) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  27 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  _  23 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  22/2 


Compugraphic  Corp . 

.  12% 

12% 

Compuscan  . 

4 

4 

Datascan  . 

.  4% 

4% 

Dow  Jones  . 

.  38 

38 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . . 

.  20 

20 

Federated  Publications 

.  30 

30 

Grey  Advertising  . 

Hurletron  . 

;  111 

2^ 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

.  24% 

24% 

Photon  . 

7 

7 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

9 

9 

Ridder  Pubs . 

..  18% 

18 

(Canadian  Exchange) 

Abitibi  . 

8 

8 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

..  25 

25 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

..  19% 

19 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  . 

..  24% 

24% 

Southam  Press  . 

..  54 

54 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

..  19 

19 

Your  message  has  been  getting  through  to  us.  Now,  we 
in  the  steel  industry  have  one  for  you. 

What  you're  saying,  as  we  understand  it  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  responsibility.  You  see  a  great  deal  going  on  about 
you  that  demands  improvement.  You  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

So  our  challenge  to  you  is  this;  join  us!  One  of  the  very 
best  places  to  "do  something"  about  what  ails  our  so¬ 
ciety  is  within  the  existing  economic  system,  imperfect 
as  it  may  be. 

Here  are  some  typical  problems  that  would  face  you  as 
a  participant  in  the  steel  industry  today. 

•  Your  company's  earnings  are  low:  five  cents  per  dol¬ 
lar  of  total  revenue.  Your  costs  are  high.  Yet  a  deep 
sense  of  public  responsibility  urges  you  to  spend  many 
millions  on  air  and  water  pollution  abatement  equip¬ 
ment,  and  on  beautification  projects  .  .  .  beyond  those 


required  by  law.  Such  facilities  drain  investment  dol¬ 
lars,  add  tremendously  to  operating  costs,  year  after 
year,  and  produce  no  income.  On  the  other  hand  the 
same  investment  in  new  or  improved  production  fa¬ 
cilities  would  produce  income  and  provide  jobs.  How 
do  you  strike  a  balance? 

•  You  want  to  hire  members  of  the  "hard-core"  un¬ 
employed.  You  want  to  provide  livelihoods  for  so- 
called  unemployables.  You  want  to  provide  absolutely 
fair  and  equal  opportunities  for  minority  group  mem¬ 
bers  to  work  and  progress.  And  you're  willing  to 
make  extraordinary  efforts  to  train  them  and  to  help 
them  develop  skills. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  you  must  be  equally  fair  to 
other  workers.  How  can  you  reconcile  all  of  these 
objectives? 

•  You  would  like  to  make  larger  corporate  contributions 
to  worthy  civic  and  social  projects  that  desperately 
need  support,  and  to  colleges  and  universities.  But 
vocal  shareholders  protest  "giveaways"  when  pay¬ 
outs  to  them  are  meager  because  of  low  earnings. 
How  benevolent  can  you  afford  to  be?  And  how  do 
you  allocate  the  funds? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  that  make  careers  in 
management  so  difficult,  so  trying,  so  challenging. 

Here  you  will  find  that  people  of  deep  commitment  and 
enthusiasm  can  contribute  to  decisions  that  profoundly 
affect  the  lives  of  thousands  .  .  .  decisions  that  bear 
directly  and  indirectly  on  the  social  welfare  of  the  entire 
land. 

Think  twice  before  you  turn  your  back  on  American 
business  and  industry.  Think  of  the  enormous  benefits 
"the  system"  has  brought  .  .  .  and  the  improvements  you 
can  make  as  part  of  it.  Join  us! 

•  •  •  • 

This  message  is  from  a  corporation  comprising  some 
130,000  people — people  like  yourself,  devoted  to  achiev¬ 
ing  their  individual  destinies  as  concerned  members  of 
the  many  communities  in  which  they  play  a  role. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


printed  in  U.S.A. 


Anywhere  in  the  world... 


By  NATO  Press  Photographic  Service 

RICHARD  H.  BOYCE  inspects  mock-up  of  NATO  communications  satellite  in  Brussels 


Richard  H.  Boyce  of  Soripps-Howard  Newspapers'  foreign 
staff  has  accustomed  eaders  to  finding  his  byline  over 
stories  from  the  four  c  orners  of  the  world. 

Most  recently  he  has  been  covering  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Boyce’s  foreign  nevspapering  career  began  with  colorful, 
incisive  reports  from  ('entral  and  South  America.  He  wrote 
from  wherever  the  big  hemispheric  story  was  breaking— 
Panama  City,  Rio,  Lirra,  Punta  del  Este. 

Then  in  1964  Boyce  switched  continents.  He  covered  a 
coup  in  Zanzibar,  clashes  on  the  Somali-Ethiopian  border, 
troubles  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Since  then  the  datelines  have  multiplied  to  include  the 
capitals  of  Britain,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Cyprus.  When  not  abroad,  he  covered  the  U.  S. 
State  Department  and  the  United  Nations. 

Since  August,  1969,  Dick  has  been  permanently  based  in 


Paris.  From  there  he  has  traveled  to  Arab  capitals  and 
Israel  to  report  on  the  boiling  Middle  East  crisis.ToGermany 
and  England  for  national  elections.  To  NATO  foreign 
ministers'  meetings  in  Brussels. 

Dick  is  a  Middle  Westerner  who  studied  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  and  received  his  Master’s  Degree 
at  the  University  of  Iowa.  He  launched  his  career  on 
midwest  and  southwest  dailies.  He  has  been  a  reporter,  city 
editor,  and  assistant  managing  editor. 

His  favorite  assignment— being  where 
the  action  is.  Anywhere  in  the  world. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
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